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Exhibit sheds light on 


Slavery at Homewood 


By ANNA GORDON 
Staff Writer 


Eight students presented 
their exhibits depicting the 
lives of people who were 
enslaved on the Homewood 
Campus and showing how 
the legacy of slavery con- 
tinues to affect people to- 
day. The exhibition, titled 
More Than a Name: Enslaved 


er what are the similarities 
and differences between 
19th century experiences 


and our own 2\1st century | 


lives,” Schreiber said. 

She explained that each 
student tried to infer as 
much as they could about 
enslaved daily 
lives. 

“Each display brings its 
own perspective to this,” 


people's 


Families at Historic Home- she said. “The students 
wood, included a selection have thought carefully 
of artifacts about what 
and objects makes a 
and opened = person.” 

at the ~The exhibit covers Some of 
Homewood the material reality — the __ exhib- 


Museum 
on Monday. 

As a 
part of the 
Museums 
& Society 
program, 
students 
helped cu- 
rate the exhibition which 
has been in development 
since 2016. 

Julia Rose, director and 
curator of Homewood Mu- 
seum, and Abby Schreiber, 
a professor at Towson Uni- 
versity, spoke at the open- 
ing event. Schreiber was a 
historian who helped coor- 
dinate the project. She said 
that this was the beginning 
of a project that is expect- 
ed to continue for several 
years. 

Schreiber hopes that the 
exhibit will prompt view- 
ers to connect the past to 
the present. 

“The projects to explore 
personhood provoke empa- 
thy by causing us to consid- 


slavery.” 


of the institution of 


— ABBY SCHREIBER, 
EXHIBIT CURATOR 


—————= 


its explored 
slavery spe- 
cifically in 
Baltimore. 
The Carroll 
family, who 
owned the 
land that is 
now Home- 
wood campus, bought and 
sold slaves in the City. 

“The slave trade took 
place in the most central, 
obvious and public places 
in early Baltimore,” Sch- 
reiber said. “It was well 
documented, and the Car- 
rolls participated in it rou- 
tinely.” 

She said that the exhibit 


offers an accurate depiction | 
| a variety of methods to 


of the violence of slavery. 
“The exhibit covers the 
material reality of the in- 
stitution of slavery,” she 
said. “People were treated 
as property and treated 
as. such through  bru- 
tal physical punishment 
and emotional _ terror.” 
SeE SLAVERY, pace A7 
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EDA INCEKARA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The African Students Association held Flavors of Africa: A Fashion Show on the evening of Friday, April 13. See our coverage on page B4. 


City seeks new solutions to address urban blight 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


The number of vacant 
houses throughout Balti- 
more has increased as its 
population has declined 
sharply over the past sever- 
al generations. This grow- 


| ing number of abandoned 
| homes is often referred to 


as “urban blight.” 
Baltimore currently uses 


combat urban blight, such 
as demolishing or rehabili- 
tating abandoned homes. 
For the past three years, the 
University has partnered 
with the City to develop 
statistical analysis tools to 
identify unoccupied build- 
ings and provide informa- 


tion to make these methods 
more effective. 
Leading this project is 


Tamas Budavdari, an as- 
sistant professor in the 
Department of Applied 


Mathematics and Statistics. 
Since receiving a grant to 
apply some of his own ex- 
pertise to the problem of 
abandoned buildings, he 
has been working with Bal- 
timore Housing Commis- 
sioner Michael Braverman 
to locate areas of urban 
blight. 

According to  Braver- 
man, vacant houses can 
lower the market value of 
the buildings around them 
and decrease the quality 
of life for those living near 
them. 


HERO introduces program to treat emergency bleeding 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Emergency 
Response Organization 
(HERO) implemented the 
Stop the Bleed campaign 
on campus at the end of 
March. Stop the Bleed is a 
national program designed 
to improve bystander inter- 
vention in cases of emer- 
gency bleeding. 

Former U.S. President 
Barack Obama _ launched 
Stop the Bleed in October 
2015 to teach wound treat- 
ment tactics used in the 
US. military. 

HERO members will be 
trained in bleeding control 
techniques, and Bleeding 


Control Kits stocked with 
emergency supplies will be 
installed in various loca- 
tions across campus. 

To commemorate Na- 
tional Stop the Bleed Day 
on March 31, HERO mem- 
bers placed Stop the Bleed 
kits in all 23 automatic ex- 
ternal defibrillator cases on 
the Homewood Campus, 
where they can be easily 
accessed in case of an emer- 
gency. The kits contain sup- 
plies such as tourniquets, 
QuikClot Combat Gauze, 
trauma shears, gloves and 
pressure dressings. 

Junior Rajiv Ayyagari 
decided to help bring the 
Stop the Bleed program to 
Hopkins after he attended 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


Which one is the correct “g”? 


Hopkins junior 
Kimberly Wong 
published research on 
how people read and 
interpret the letter “g.” 
SCITECH, PAGE B7 


a community bleeding 
control course at a local 
hospital. 

Ayyagari explained that 
he contacted HERO with 
his proposal to bring Stop 
the Bleed to Hopkins be- 
cause HERO possessed 
many of the resources and 
knowledge necessary to 
make the program possible. 

“We ended up working 
to bring Stop the Bleed to 
Hopkins, and one of the 
first things that we discov- 
ered is that we already have 
a wonderful team here at 
HERO,” he said. “They al- 
ready deal with that kind 
of thing, and a partnership 
is natural.” 

Ayyagari said that the 


campaign began as a re- 
sponse to the Boston Mara- 
thon bombing, after many 
first responders noticed 
that bystanders were un- 
able to properly attend to 
injured people. 

“What they also discov- 
ered was a lot of people had 
improperly placed make- 
shift tourniquets, and there 
was a lot of confusion about 
what to do,” he said. “The 
national program spun out 
of that.” 

Christopher Wend, a 
Hopkins alum and former 
captain of HERO, helped 
implement the program 
at Hopkins. According 
to Wend, trauma is the 

See HERO, pace A5 


Confronting an eating disorder 


Lily Kairis opens up about her experience facing 
a recurring eating disorder and coming to terms 
with it. VOICES, PAGE A8 


A playlist for April 20, 4:20 p.m. 
Celebrate the exciting overlap of Spring Fair and 
your unemployed cousin's favorite holiday with 

this well-curated 4/20 playlist. ARTS, B5 


“It’s enormously  diffi- 
cult to live around vacant 
and abandoned buildings,” 
he said. “There’s the possi- 
bility that you're not going 
to get home insurance on 
your house. You're looking 
at the potential for fires or 
illegal uses of the proper- 
ty, you could be suffering 
damage in your house as a 
result of the dilapidation of 
the property next door.” 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


The student organiza- 
tion Advocates for Disabil- 
ity Awareness (ADA) held a 
protest calling for better ac- 
commodations for students 
with disabilities in Garland 
Hall on Thursday, April 12. 

ADA released a list of 
demands to administra- 


tors on April 2. The list 
details ways in which the 
University can provide bet- 
ter resources for students 
with disabilities. The group 
also demands that former 
director of Student Dis- 
ability Services (SDS) Brent 
Mosser, who was fired this 
semester for confidential 
reasons, be reinstated. 

Students gathered out- 
side of Brody Learning 
Commons before march- 
ing to Garland. At Brody, 
freshman Sabrina Epstein, 
an ADA member, gave a 
speech explaining the pur- 
pose of the protest. 


The ultimate goal of Bu- 
davari’s project, Braverman 
said, is to use data on aban- 
doned buildings to help de- 
termine what course of ac- 
tion the City should take to 
address urban blight. 

“The idea ultimately is 
to better inform the inter- 
ventions that we under- 
take and to evaluate how 

we choose to improve the 

Ser URBAN BLIGHT, pace A6 
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Students stage sit-in to 
demand disability rights 


COURTESY OF ADVOCATES FOR DISABILITY AWARENESS 
ADA members gathered in Garland on April 12 to demand better resources. 


“We demand immediate 
changes that guarantee our 
rights and empowerment,” 
she said. “For too long we 
have been ignored, exclud- 
ed and silenced. But now is 
the time that we speak out 
and demand the services 
required for students with 
disabilities to succeed at 
this University.” 

At Garland Hall, stu- 
dents displayed posters 
with slogans like “The fu- 
ture is accessible,” “Diversi- 
ty includes disability” and 
“Invisible disabilities ex- 
ist.” Several ADA members 
spoke about their experi- 
ences navigating campus 
with a disability, including 
junior Chris Reinhardt. 

Reinhardt was _ placed 
on academic probation 
after missing too many 
classes as a result of his 
disability. He said he felt 
lost and confused and did 
not know how to get help. 

"y didn’t have 

Ser ADA, pace A4 
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Mayor Catherine Pugh Rise Up Rally celebrates pai of student body 
bans crude oil terminals | Sap Ke 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


The Baltimore City 
Council approved two bills 
which sought to address 
local environmental issues 
earlier this year. At the end 
of March, Baltimore City 
Mayor Catherine Pugh 
signed a bill prohibiting 
the construction and ex- 
pansion of crude oil train 
terminals in the City. She 
postponed her vote to ban 
polystyrene products in lo- 
cal establishments. 

Pugh has not set a date 
to sign the ban on polysty- 
rene products, though the 
City Council passed the 
bill unanimously. If Pugh 
signs the bill into law, Bal- 
timore City will join coun- 
ties such as Takoma Park, 
Prince George’s County 
and Montgomery, which 
have all passed their own 
ban on polystyrene prod- 
ucts. 

Around 200 Baltimore 
City Public Schools stu- 
dents attended the City 
Council meeting at which 
they discussed the bill, call- 
ing on their representatives 
to pass the measure. 

Baltimore Beyond Plas- 
tic (BBP), an environmen- 
tal action group founded 
by local high school stu- 
dents, has worked with 
other advocacy groups 
to garner support for the 
bill. The Hopkins student 
group Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action (SEA) 
also helped advocate for 
the bill. 

Similar bills failed to 
pass in 2006, 2008 and 2012 
because of opposition from 
local businesses and com- 
panies which manufacture 
polystyrene products. 

If Pugh signed the bill, 
businesses which were 
found to have violated the 
ban would be fined $1000. 
The measure gives City 
businesses 18 months to 
comply with the ban once 
it has been signed into law. 

Councilmembers Ed 
Reisinger and Mary Pat 
Clarke, who represent the 
district including Charles 
Village and its surround- 
ing neighborhoods, intro- 
duced the bill to prevent 
the construction of termi- 
nals for trains carrying 
crude oil. 

The bill, titled the 
Crude Oil Terminal Prohi- 
bition, proposes a change 
to City zoning codes in 
order to prohibit the con- 
struction of new crude 
oil terminals and the ex- 
pansion of the City’s two 
current terminals. Now, 
crude oil terminals are 
listed among facilities 
such as trash incinerators 
and nuclear power plants 
which cannot be built in 
Baltimore. 

The Baltimore City 
Council Land Use and 
Transportation Committee 


approved the bill in a 14-1 


vote in February. 

Chesapeake Climate Ac- 
tion Network (CCAN) and 
Baltimore Clean Water Ac- 
tion (CWA) have led the 
campaign opposing crude 
oil trains since 2013, when 
a train traveling through 
Lac-Mégantic, Quebec ex- 
ploded, killing 49 people. 
According to CWA, 165,000 
Baltimore residents live in 
areas that may be affected 
by an explosion. 


Advocates for the bill 


raise concerns over 
__ dangers of crude oil pas 


explosions as well as pol- | 


lutants. Baltimore will be 
the first east coast city to 
pass a ban of this kind, 
joining Portland, Ore. and 
Whatcom County, Wash., 


sil fuel shipments. 
Research done by Dr. 
Vishnu Laalitha Surapa- 
neni, a physician at the 
Hopkins Bayview Cam- 


By JASON NGUYEN 
Kor 7he News-Letter 


Students gathered on the 
Beach for the Rise Up rally 
on Saturday to promote 


| and celebrate diversity in 


the Hopkins community. 


| The rally was organized by 
which has a temporary ref- | 
erendum on unrefined fos- | 


pus, has show that crude | 


oil terminals can release 
volatile organic com- 


pounds which can cause a | 
variety of health problems | 
including liver and kidney | 
| ate a space for Hopkins stu- 


dysfunction. 

Crude oil shipments 
move between states un- 
der federal jurisdiction 
and can be hard to regu- 
late through local govern- 
ment. Cities have turned to 
legislation, which limit the 
construction of crude oil 
terminals, particularly in 
urban areas. 

Opponents of the bill 


have pointed out that un- | 


less other port cities follow | 


Baltimore’s example, the 
measure may prove inef- 
fective at limiting crude 


oil shipments. They fear | 


that this will inhibit the 
environmental impact of 
the measure and will deter 
future investments in the 
City’s industry. 


Black Student Union co-founder urges students 


sophomore Karter James 
Burnett and juniors Lior 
Levy and Clarissa Chen. 
Plans for Rise Up were 
first conceived in August 
after the Unite the Right 
rally in Charlottesville, Va., 
where white supremacists 
gathered to protest the re- 
moval of a Confederate stat- 
ue. In response to the events 
in Charlottesville, Burnett 
said that he wanted to cre- 


dents to come together and 
unite for a positive cause. 

“It blew my mind that 
others were scared too. 
[When] we realized how 
much of the Hopkins com- 
munity was going through 
the same thing, we thought 
to hold an event to raise 
hope, health and aware- 
ness,” Burnett said. 

At the rally, students had 
the opportunity to contrib- 


| ute to a collage with causes 


that they support or want 
to raise awareness for. Sub- 
jects included mental and 
physical disabilities, LG- 
BIQ rights and systemic 
racism. The goal was to en- 
courage students to share 
what they “rise up” for. 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


Bishop Douglas Miles, a 
native Baltimorean and one 
of the original founders of 
the Black Student Union 
(BSU), gave a presentation 
in the course Lectures on 
Public Health and Wellbe- 
ing in Baltimore on Tues- 
day afternoon. 

_ The course instructor, 
Professor Philip Leaf, intro- 
duced Miles and encour- 
aged his students to look 
up to Miles as a leader. 

“There’s probably no- 
body in this City who's 
been as successful in over- 
coming impediments... as 
Bishop Miles,” Leaf said. 

Miles, Class of 1970, 
was a BSU organizer dur- 
ing the height of the civil 
rights movement. Organiz- 
ing shortly after the death 
of Martin Luther King Jr, 
Miles said that the BSU 
had to garner support from 
African-American students 
at other campuses in Balti- 
more because of the lack of 
African-American _ repre- 
sentation at Hopkins. 

“We had maybe 30 Af- 
rican Americans on cam- 
pus,” he said. 

For a long time, Miles 
was not proud to be a Hop- 
kins alumnus. He said that 
the University failed to 
aS ae engage with 


\ notion of “m. 


COURTESY OF SARAH Y. KIM 
Miles urged Hopkins students to engage with the Baltimore community. 


during this time. 

In an interview with 
The News-Letter, he said 
that the University has 
improved its relationship 
with the City in recent 
years. However, Miles em- 
phasized that there is room 
for improvement. 

“Hopkins has so much 
to offer, not just in terms of 
its instructors but in terms 
of the diversity of talents 
within the student body 
that could be better utilized 
in Baltimore,” he said. 

In his talk, Miles dis- 
cussed the current political 
climate in the U.S., which, 
according to him, is more 
polarized than it ever was 
during the civil rights 
movement. 

“I have never seen this 
country so viciously di- 
vided and so morally bank- 
rupt as it is now,” he said. 

Miles also addressed 
the divisions across races, 
classes, ethnicities, politi- 
cal parties and within po- 
litical parties. He pointed 


to divisions within Balti- 


more — namely between 
East and West Baltimore — 
which he said have become 
more pronounced over the 
past 20 years. 

Miles called for students 
and their generation to orga- 
nize and build anew, diverse 
coalition that bridges such 
divisions. He rejected the 
making America 


“T rise 
up for LG- 


BTQIA+ 
commu- 
nity, black 
lives and 
assault 
victims,” 
Burnett 
said. | 
want to 
see less 


violence 
against 
transgen- 
der youth 
and more 
help in terms of spaces 
they need.” 

For Levy, bringing atten- 
tion to the challenges that 
students with disabilities 
face was a primary goal. 

“I want people with dis- 
abilities not to be treated 
differently and to not feel 
looked down on. I would 
like to see more wheelchair 
accessible places on cam- 
pus,” Levy said. 

The event was orga- 
nized through social media 
and word of mouth weeks 
ahead of time. Burnett em- 
phasized the importance of 
why the rally was held that 
particular day. 

“It’s taken a long time to 
getting the right location 
and in terms of weather. 
Spring Fair is coming up, 
and we wanted to hold it 
before then,” Burnett said. 

Student Government As- 
sociation Executive Presi- 


great again” asa solution. 

“It was never great,” 
Miles said. “When was again 
— slavery? When was again 
legalized segregation? 
When was again — when 
we couldn't vote? When was 
again — when there was vir- 
tually no middle class? So 
what are we going back to 
make great again?” 

He said that when it 
comes to pushing for social 
change, there is a wide- 
spread sense of impotence 
in the American population. 
According to Miles, many 
Americans express rage and 
apathy, which is merely “an- 
ger turned inward.” 

“People feel powerless,” 
Miles said. “We have politi- 
cians who have no answers. 
The citizenry is angry.” 


= eee 


start eRe o for the 


dent Noh Mebrahtu attend- 
ed the rally and helped to 
advertise for the event. He 
said that although organiz- 
ers set up a Facebook event 
page and sent emails, they 
could have advertised more 
effectively in order to in- 
crease student turnout. 

“What we could have 
done better is instead of 
targeting the entire student 
body, we could have target- 
ed student groups on cam- 
pus and gotten their group 
members to come,” he said. 

Mebrahtu explained 
that the event took so long 
to coordinate because of 
the registration process at 
Hopkins and because of 
weather conditions during 
the fall semester. 

“Tt was supposed to 
have happened in the fall 
semester, but because of 
the weather we decided to 
push it up for this time pe- 


power necessary to create 
change,” Miles said. 

Miles asked the audience 
to build relationships that 
can help people believe in 
their own power to initiate 
meaningful change. He en- 
couraged people from differ- 
ent backgrounds to organize 
around a common agenda. 

Miles said that organiz- 
ers, unlike advocates, do 
not speak for those who can 
speak for themselves. He 
called this the “Iron Rule” 
for organizers. 

“You never seek to speak 
for somebody else,” he said. 
“You will speak with them. 
But never for them.” 

To him, this makes orga- 
nizing a more effective tool 


Miles _ be- than advo- 
lieves __ that cacy. Accord- 
today people “We have ing to Miles, 
are usually Sages the — activist’s 
unable to politicians who __ objective is 
look beyond to express an 
stereotypes have no answers. idea, thats 
and recog- The citizenry is the organiz- 
nize what a er’s objective 
they have angry. is to develop 
in common. the power to 
According — BISHOP create change. 
to him, this _DOuGLas MILES, _ In his in- 
stems from BSU Co- FOUNDER terview, Miles 


people’s fail- 
ure to com- 
municate with each other. 
“Everybody has a story,” 
Miles said. “For the most 
part, we never get to share 
our story... very few peo- 
ple talk to each other. We 
spend a whole lot of time 
talking past each other.” 
Miles is co-chairman of 
the advocacy group Balti- 
moreans United in Lead- 
ership (BUILD). He said 
that BUILD is an example 


of an ethnically, racially © 


and religiously diverse 
group organizing around 
a common agenda. 

“When we start know- 
ing each other stories, we 
can start building a com- 


— 


said that the 

current BSU’s 
work aligns more with ac- 
tivism than organizing. 

He said that in order for 
BSU to be effective organiz- 
ers, they would have to re- 
cruit more people and form 
closer connections with the 
larger African-American 
community of Baltimore 
and engage more rigorous- 
ly with local issues. 

Miles also said that over 
the years, BSU has become 
less radical than it was 
upon its founding. 

“It needs to have more 
of an edge to it and take a 
more direct approach to the 
issues facing African-Amer- 


ican students,” he said. 
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COURTESY OF ALYSSA WOODEN 


Students gathered on the Beach on Saturday to support causes they are passionate about. 


riod,” he said. 

Mebrahtu hopes that the 
Rise Up rally occurs again 
next year, perhaps with bet- 
ter advertising and student 
turnout. He thinks that it 
is important for students 
to support causes and each 
other. 

“There’s a lot of divisive- 
ness in the country right 
now. We would like people 
to come together,” he said. 
“This was one initiative to 
try to solve... the apathetic 
nature that the Hopkins 
community has.” 

Despite these challeng- 
es, the Rise Up rally coor- 
dinators and _ volunteers 
remained optimistic that 
attendees walked away 
with awareness and a posi- 
tive message. 

“I think theyll feel hope 
and that they’re not alone. 
We can all stand together,” 
Levy said. 


(ic Tanerez eee that the 


presentation was a unique 
approach to discussing pub- 
lic health in Baltimore City. 


Miles, Ramirez said, en- 
couraged him to see public 


health as something that he 


could tackle as a member of 
the Baltimore community, 
rather than just as a student. 

“I enjoyed that human- 
izing aspect,” he said. “It 
was very refreshing and 
different.” 

Ramirez also enjoyed 
the way Miles avoided rein- 
forcing political divisions. 

“He did a really good job 
of staying neutral through- 
out the talk,” he said. 

Sophomore Andrew 
Hellinger felt that the talk 
offered valuable insight 
into today’s political cli- 
mate, but he wished that 
Miles had talked more 
specifically about BUILD. 
Hellinger said they had 
read about BUILD exten- 
sively in class. 

“I would have liked 
more discussion on the or- 
ganization,” he said. 

However, Hellinger en- 
joyed the interactive part 
of the presentation and ap- 
preciated its goal in helping 


students find commonali- ~ 


ties with one another. 
Sophomore Nancy Wang 


also enjoyed the interactive — 


part of the presentation. 


“It was really nice that — 


he brought us together,” 
Wang said. 
Overall, she felt that 
Miles’ talk was an insight- 
ful addition to the course. 
“It’s very eye-opening 
to see different angles that 
people take to try to solve 
the same kinds of prob- 
lems,” Wang said. “It shows 
how every issue is very in- 
tersectional and could bey 
tackled very differently.” 
Miles will be Wwe. 
an honorary degree at com- 
mencement this Lae : 
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Professor calls for an end IDEAL hosts discussion on campus free speech 


{o sexist research culture. 


By SIRI TUM MALA 
Senior Staff Writer 

Bloomberg Distin- 
guished Professor Arturo 
Casadevall gave a_ talk 
titled “Promoting Diver- 
sity and Inclusion in the 
Research of Health and 
Medicine” hosted by the 
Osler Medical Symposium 
on Tuesday. Casadevall is 
chair of the Immunobiol- 
ogy and Molecular Micro- 
biology departments at the 
School of Medicine. 

His talk focused on the 
biases and inequality pres- 
ent in the field of research. 

Casadevall 


entific fields. He said that 
women listed as the 
primary author of an article 
fewer times than men, even 


are 


in cases where each author 
contributed equally. 
Casadevall answered 
questions from the audi- 
ence after his presentation. 
One student inquired 
about how the lottery sys- 
tem fits into the scientific 
community’s emphasis on 
publishing the most impact- 
ful or sensational articles. 
In response, Casadevall 
connected the focus on im- 
pact to other areas. 
“These problems 


all 


are 
related. 


discussed 
the use of lot- 
tery systems, 


which 


“When it comes 


to humans, the 


When you go | 


to work, or go 
to study sec- 


are tion or to a re- 

widely used hardest thing view group, 
mechanisms : the culture 
for making to change 1s is impacted,” 
difficult de- culture.’ Casadevall 
cisions, in said. “When 
publishing — ARTURO it comes to 
research ar- CASADEVALL, humans, the 
ticles. BLOOMBERG hardest thing 
“Lotteries DISTINGUISHED to change is | 
are fair sys- PROFESSOR culture. You 
tems provid- need to find 


ed- that they 

are random. The current 
systems are already lottery 
systems, but they do not 
have the benefits of being 
random,” he said. “One of 
the major problems is polit- 
ical, in convincing admin- 
istrators and politicians to 
accept the data.” 

Casadevall said that 
concerns don’t end with 
getting published. He ex- 
plained that research pa- 
pers may be removed after 
publication by a process 
called retraction. He ex- 
plained retractions could 
either be the result of good 
or bad intentions. 

“The good thing is that it 
is a mechanism of correct- 
ing literature. Sometimes 
there are obvious errors,” 
he said. “People should be 
encouraged to retract the 
literature.” 

However, he said that 
bad retractions are those 
caused by dishonestly or 
bad data. He found that er- 
rors occur in one out of ev- 
ery 25 papers. 

“We now know that most 
of these are [true] errors, but 
some of them cannot be er- 
rors because when you be- 
gin mirroring an image or 
flipping it around by 180 
degrees, that is deliberate in- 
tent to change it,” he said. 

Furthermore, Casade- 
vall touched on the gender 
disparities present in the 
research field. 

As a former program 
chair for the American Soci- 
ety of Microbiology, he not- 
ed that at regular meetings, 
the number of female speak- 
ers was fixed at around 30 to 
35 percent regardless of the 
number of women attend- 
ing the meetings. 

According to Casade- 
vall, gender inequality is a 
real problem in some sci- 
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it that basically maximizes 
the good things of a culture 
and minimize the prob- 
lems.” 

He then compared the 
system of selecting articles 
for scientific journals to di- 
viding them between two 
different stacks. 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 
For The News-Letter 


Princeton University 
professor Keith Whitting- 
ton and Dean 
of Diversity and Inclusion 


Associate 


Moses Davis discussed free 
speech on college campuses 
in Mason Hall on Tuesday. 
IDEAL, a student organi- 
zation that promotes both 
nonpartisan and bipartisan 
civic engagement on cam- 
pus, hosted the event. 
Adam_ Sheingate, the 
chair of the Political Sci- 
ence department, served as 
moderator. He opened the 
discussion by asking audi- 
ence members what ques- 
tions they may have or ar- 
eas that they would like to 


investigate. 
Michael Shang, a_ se- 
nior Residential Advisor 


(RA), asked the speakers to 
weigh in on the best course 
of action when students in 
his residence hall post in- 
flammatory and unproduc- 
tive messages on interac- 
tive community boards. 
Whittington responded 
by explaining some of the 
ideas in his most recent book, 
Speak Freely: Why Universities 


| Must Defend Free Speech. 
ways around | 


“A fairly robust space for 
free speech on college cam- 
puses is essential to what I 
see as the core mission of a 
university, which I see as 
high-level inquiry,” he said. 

He made the distinction, 
however, between rampant 


| broadcasting of thoughts 
| and constructive dialogue. 


“One of the things we | 


know about data is that sci- 
entists have gotten pretty 
at you two 
piles,’ he said. “The problem 
is when you take one pile 
and you say it’s right. When 
you rank, that is where all 
the biases come from.” 

Casadevall also re- 
sponded to another student 
who asked if the problem of 
fewer female-authored arti- 
cles is due to a lack of wom- 
en involved in research. 

“We are able to control 
for that — there are more 
women in research,” Casa- 
devall said. “We look at 
when men and women col- 
laborate... Statistically, we 
should have found a 50/50 
relationship, but the prob- 
lem is that there was a dis- 
equilibrium.” 

Junior Vijay Ramasamy 
reflected on how this talk 
exposed the prevalence of 
misinformation in scientific 
literature. 

“The specific example he 
gave about photographs, 
images and graphs along 
with the prevalence of mis- 
characterized.and falsified 
information is really stun- 
ning,” said Ramasamy. 

Ramasamy added _ that 
the work Casadevall has 
done around gender dis- 
parities is important. 

“Tt definitely gave me a 
new perspective on scien- 
tific literature and the im- 
portance of learning more 
about how to write and pub- 
lish good articles,” he said. 


good giving 
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Casadevall spake as part of the Osler Medical Symposium speaker series. 
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“Anonymous postings 
on a whiteboard might not 
be the best mechanism for 
doing that because it en- 
courages people to go down 
paths that they wouldn't 
normally go down very 
quickly or easily if they 
actually had to talk to one 
another face-to-face,” Whit- 
tington said. 

Davis said that he thinks 
it is important for students 
to be exposed to different 
perspectives and engage 


with differ- 
ent 
views 


world- 
in 
college. 
However, 
he believes 


that some 
ways are 
more pro- 
ductive 
than  oth- 
ers in in- 
teracting 
with those 
who _ hold 


opposing 
views. 

For Da- 
vis, civility 
is the key component that 
needs to be taught on col- 
lege campuses, because he 
believes it will foster intel- 
lectual growth. When stu- 
dents engage in civil dis- 
course, he said, that is when 
they can exchange ideas. 

“How do I honor you and 
your opinion or thought at 
the same time, honor my 
own token or thought or 
where I am in my intellectu- 
al journey academically, so 
I don’t create a space where 
you can't be here?” he said. 

Another student asked 
the speakers what they be- 
lieve constitutes harmful 
speech. Both Whittington 
and Davis believe that indi- 
viduals should think criti- 
cally about the impact of 
their words. 

“There are certainly lots 
of encounters we're going 
to have with people where... 
there’s little to be gained 
from engaging,” Whitting- 
ton said. “We should try to 
minimize those encounters.” 

However, he _ believes 
hurtful comments can have 
the potential to help others 
learn and change. 

“The pain can often be 
quite real and yet the pains 
are important ones, and 
we in fact have to push 
through and grapple with 
it,” Whittington said. 

Davis talked about the 
transformation that  stu- 
dents may undergo during 


their undergraduate years 
and the positive aspects of 
that transformation. 

“That's the beauty of col- 
lege,” he said. “You go in 
thinking one thing, then 
you have all these experi- 
ences, academically, pro- 
fessionally and personally 
that just kind of shake you 
up. Then you graduate and 
when you walk off that 
stage, you are a completely 
different individual.” 

The speakers also ad- 
dressed how they think col- 
leges should grapple with 
the difficulties of managing 
campus demonstrations 
and protests. 

“How do we engage in 
political activities without 
getting in each others’ way 
too much?” Whittington 
said. “Thinking about the 
limits on protest is largely 
about how to coordinate 
protest activities with other 
activities we're trying to do.” 

He explained that dem- 
onstrations should not be 
obstructing other students’ 
access to activities and op- 
portunities, but that like- 
wise, the dissent of one 
group is not a sufficient 
reason to shut down a pro- 
test, which Sheingate and 
Whittington referred to as 
“heckler’s dissent.” 

“The concern is that you 
don’t want to allow some- 
body who disagrees with a 
particular activity that’s go- 
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Whittington and Davis shared their perspectives on free speech at a discussion on Tuesday. 


ing to [take] place, whether 
it’s a speech or a march or a 
demonstration, to have the 
capacity to prevent that,” 
Whittington said. 

Ultimately, Davis urged 
students to ask themselves 
about the impact of their 
speech on others and to 
challenge themselves to 
work with conflicting ideas. 

“How do I live between 
those two truths, where I 
vehemently disagree with 
you, but I also believe that 
you have the right to say 
what you want to say. And 
what do I do with that?” 
he said. “If you're lucky, 
there’s some healthy debate 
that happens.” 

Senior Michael Shang 
said that he still wanted 
to know more information 
about the role of protests. 

“There’s an argument to 
be made that protest that is 
not disruptive has no pur- 
pose. If you don’t disrupt 
anything, then you can’t be 
said to have had an actual 
impact,” he said. 

Sophomore Christina 
Truela Lane, the deputy’see- 
retary of state of IDEAL, 
explained the group’s mo- 
tivation for promoting free 
speech and holding an event 
centered around free speech. 

“We don’t want to im- 
pede anyone from any one 
side or another, because we 
know that our world today 
is so polarized,” she said. 


SGA discusses plans to implement open course syllabi 


By KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


At their weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) discussed imple- 
menting several initiatives 
including open syllabi, 
creating banners to protest 
gun violence and commu- 
nications with faculty. 

Open syllabi would en- 
able professors to make syl- 
labi available on SIS before 
course registration. Posting 
syllabi in advance would 
allow students to look at 
the content of the class be- 
fore enrolling. 

SGA believes that this 
will improve mental health 
on campus because students 
will be able to better orga- 
nize their schedules. Execu- 
tive President Noh Mebrah- 
tu has previously stated that 
he hopes open syllabi will 
decrease academic stress on 
students. 

SGA met with adminis- 
trators on Friday to discuss 
the open syllabus initiative. 
The administration relayed 
that an IT team is currently 
working on a_ prototype 
version of the program. The 
IT team asked SGA to select 
classes for this prototype. 
These classes will have 
their syllabi posted on SIS 
in August. 

Mebrahtu aims to imple- 
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ment a final version at the 
end of next year. 

“Hopefully by then it 
will be up and running for 
all the major classes, and it 
will be set up by spring of 
2019. If not by then, at least 
fall of 2020,” Mebrahtu said. 

SGA will articulate these 
ideas and other proposi- 
tions at the Faculty Assem- 
bly meeting next Thursday. 

The Faculty Assembly 
meeting gives the student 
government a chance to 
voice their goals for the up- 
coming year. Executive Vice 
President AJ Tsang stressed 
the importance of this meet- 
ing, saying that it offers SGA 
an opportunity to speak di- 
rectly to the faculty. 

He also mentioned that 
because SGA has a very 
limited time to speak, it is 
important to plan out spe- 
cifically what ideas they 
wish to discuss with the 
faculty. 

“This is a huge thing be- 
cause it’s 100 to 200 of them 
in one room, altogether,” he 
said. “It’s a big opportunity 
to pitch really what SGA 
would like faculty to do to 
help the student experience.” 

He said that SGA only has 
about 15 minutes to speak to 
the faculty at the meeting. 

Tsang said that SGA will 
discuss the need for better 
mental health resources, 
posting class syllabi on SIS 


and promoting Turbovote, 
an online voting registra- 
tion service. He also sug- 
gested that SGA speak to 
the faculty about the stu- 
dent body’s request to build 
a student center. 

“There are whispers 
that they want to create 
a faculty lounge of some 
kind — so parallel efforts,” 
he joked. 

Freshman Senator Sam 
Mollin addressed the im- 
portance of talking about 
improving mental health 
resources at the Faculty As- 
sembly meeting. 

“We can talk to them 
about how serious this is- 
sue really is,” he said. “If 
you impart the benefits of 
doing this and what hap- 
pens if they don’t, that will 
be helpful.” 

Students also suggested 
that SGA talk about mental 
health sensitivity training 
with faculty members. 

Junior Class President 
Ash Panakam suggested 
that faculty incorporate 
this training in regular fac- 
ulty meetings. 

“A specific request we 
could make is talking to 
department heads to see 
if they could do trainings 
during the departmental 
meetings,” Panakam said. 
“It’s a quick way to get a lot 
of people involved.” 

SGA also passed a bill 
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to sponsor the creation of 
60 banners to protest gun 
violence. This bill marked 
the 30th bill put forth on 
the floor this term, the 
highest number of bills 
ever put forth in one term 
of SGA. 

These banners will be 
used for upcoming stu- 
dent demonstrations to 
protest gun violence. Each 
banner will be designed 
to represent a different 
school affected by school 
shootings in the past few 
decades. 

“There are countless 
mass shootings that cannot 
logistically be included in 
this demonstration,” Tsang 
read from the bill. “Rather, 
the visual representation of 
the deadliest school shoot- 
ings is intricately tied to 
the understanding that ex- 
ponential amount of these 
banners represents the 
32,000 victims of gun vio- 
lence a year.” 

The bill proposes that the 
banners represent all com- 
munities affected by gun 
violence, not just schools 
with highly publicized 
shootings, and that this 
idea would be articulated 
in speeches throughout any 
future demonstrations. 

SGA allocated $480 for 
these banners, which will 
be able to be reused for fu- 
ture demonstrations. 
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Alpha 
Della Phi 


suspension 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


Vice Provost of Student 
Affairs Kevin Shollenberger 
announced in an email to 
students on April 13 that the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, 
also known as WAWA, has 
been placed under interim 
suspension after allegations 
of hazing and sexual assault. 

Reports that Alpha Delta 
Phi brothers engaged in haz- 
ing practices of new mem- 
bers will be investigated by 
the Dean of Student Life Of- 


fice. Hazing is a violation of | 


the Student Conduct Code 
and the hazing policy up- 
held by the Office of Frater- 
nity and Sorority Life (FSL). 

According to FSL, par- 
ticipation in Greek Life can 
enrich a student’s experience 
at Hopkins. However, FSLs 
website adds that hazing is 
“antithetical to that experi- 
ence and to the mission of 
the University.” 

Alpha Delta Phi was 
placed on probation in No- 
vember after organizing an 
event which violated Uni- 
versity policies. 

Anallegation of sexual as- 
sault at the Alpha Delta Phi 
house reported on March 9 
is under investigation by the 
Office of Institutional Equity 
(OIE). After March 9 the fra- 
ternity was ordered to cease 
and desist social activities, 
an order which they violated 
with hazing practices. 

Shollenberger wrote that 
Alpha Delta Phi would be 
under interim suspension 
until the University conducts 
a thorough investigation. 

“The interim suspension 
means that effective im- 
mediately all activities and 
events as a university stu- 
dent organization on any 
university campus or prem- 
ises or at off-campus uni- 
versity-associated events or 
premises are prohibited,” 
Shollenberger wrote. 

He added that the sus- 
pension applies to social 
activities such as recruiting 
new members, fraternity 
meetings and participation 
in University-sponsored ac- 
tivities as a fraternity. 

Beta Theta Pi is also cur- 
rently under investigation 
for allegations of hazing. 

These investigations fol- 
low sanctions against Sig- 
ma Chi, Phi Kappa Psi, Phi 
Gamma Delta and Sigma 
Phi Epsilon, all of which are 
on probation or social pro- 
bation through this May. 
The Phi Iota Alpha fraterni- 
ty was also suspended last 
June through this spring. 

Lambda Phi Epsilon was 
placed under ‘ suspension 


in June 2016 through this _ 


spring, and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon was terminated by 
the University in April 2015 
and may not be reinstated 
until May 2019. 

The timeline of inves- 
tigations is unclear, and 
further sanctions will be 
issued after the investiga- 
tions are complete. 


The chapter president of the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity de- 
clined to comment. 


The Office of the Dean of 
Student Life and Office of Fra- 


_ternity and Sorority Life did 


not respond to a request for 
comment by press time. 
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COURTESY OF ADVOCATES FOR DISABILITY AWARENESS 
Students with disabilities demanded better accommodations at the protest. 


ADA, FRoM Al 
accommodations 
tendance, so my 
sucked,” he said. “I had 
countless meetings with 
professors where I attempt- 
ed to explain what was 
happening and how it was 
affecting me. But I was told 

nothing could be done.” 

Unable to keep up with 
classes due to the lack of ac- 
commodations, Reinhardt 
decided to take time off from 


for at- 
grades 


| Hopkins. He explained that 


this was when accommoda- 


| tions were recommended to 


him. When he returned to 
campus, his life improved. 
“My test scores shot up. 
Professors were far more 
willing to work me,” he 
said. “Accommodations do 
work, but far too few stu- 
dents know about them or 
the application process.” 
Sophomore Madelynn 
Wellons was also unaware 
of how to secure accommo- 


dations her freshman year, ' 


but said that Mosser helped 
her navigate Hopkins. 
However, Wellons said that 
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there is still stigma at Hop- 
kins surrounding students 
with disabilities. 

“Roughly two thirds of 
my professors asked me 
explicitly what disability 
I have,” she said. “While I 
personally am comfortable 
talking about my disabil- 
ity, many students will not 
be. Not only that, but many 
of them asked in a very de- 
rogatory way, one of them 
even asking me, ‘What's 
wrong with you?” 

Organizers decided to 
stage the protest in Garland 
since many administrative 
offices are located there, and 
they hoped to attract admin- 
istrators’ attention. How- 
ever, sophomore Anthony 
Boutros emphasized _ that 
ADA’s purpose was to enlist 
the University’s support in 
making life better for stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

“I want members of the 
administration to know... 
we're not here antagonisti- 
cally,” he said. “We're not 
here making claims that are 
unfair or destructive. We're 


simply here demanding 
the rights and dignity that 
should be guaranteed to 
any person, and we demand 
to be viewed as people, to be 
recognized as such.” 

Boutros also described 
how Crohn’s disease, an au- 
toimmune illness, impacts 
his everyday life, noting 
that it restricts the kinds of 
food he can eat. 

“Il woke up this morning 
with severe abdominal pain. 
I’ve shoved down six pills of 
Tylenol so that I can stand 
here and speak to you,” he 
said. “I hope that everyone 
who doesn’t know this un- 
derstands that this is such a 
real experience everyday.” 

During the sit-in, Wel- 
lons and Boutros met with 
Vice Provost for Student Af- 
fairs Kevin Shollenberger, 
Vice Provost for Institutional 
Equity Kimberly Hewitt, 
American Disabilities Act 
Compliance Officer Aaron 
Hodukavich and Dean of 
Academic and Student Ser- 
vices Andrew Wilson to dis- 
cuss the group’s demands. 

Wellons believes that ad- 
ministrators can help ADA 
fulfill their goals. She said 
that she is doubtful that 
Mosser will be rehired but 
still hopes to work with ad- 
ministrators. 

“AS upset aS we are 
about the firing, we still 
think of the administration 
as a potential ally. They’re 
very willing to work with 
us, and they’re trying their 
best,” she said. “They can 
help us, and they have the 
resources to help us. We 


just have to keep pushing.” 

She said that there are 
already plans to move the 
SDS office from Garland 
Hall’s third floor to a larger 
and more accessible loca- 
tion. Many students have 
felt that the current office 
space is insufficient. 

“It’s super tiny, it’s the 
size of my freshman dorm 
room. It’s like a closet,” 
she said. “The main rea- 
son they can’t hire more 
people is because there’s 
no space for them.” 

Moving forward, ADA 
plans to continue to dis- 
cuss their demands with 
administrators, according 
to Wellons. She is hope- 
ful that they will establish 
timelines for the demands 
to be met and that they 
will be carried out. 

“The issues were so 
complex, it was hard to 
just get through every- 
thing in one meeting,” she 
said. “We got some solid 
answers. We're going to go 
through the other half of 
them next week.” 

Freshman Eddy Basi- 
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Aduocnites for id Awareness hold protest in Garland 


lio attended the protest to 
raise her voice on the issue 
of disability awareness. 
She was upset that Mosser 
had been fired since he had 
been a resource and ally to 
her since she first arrived 
at Hopkins. 

“When I decided to come 
here I sat down and had 
a conversation with him 
about all my accommoda- 
tions,” she said. “When | 
was in the hospital mul- 
tiple times fall semester, 
he was there and he sup- 
ported me. My attendance 
was being counted against 
me because of something | 
couldn’t help.” 

Freshman Madeline Lee 
also attended the protest 
in hope that it would help 
increase visibility for stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

“If anything comes out... 
it should be bigger aware- 
ness for people with dis- 
abilities and getting the 
public to know more about 
who we are,” she said. 


Anna Gordon contributed 
reporting. 


COURTESY OF ADVOCATES FOR DISABILITY AWARENESS 
Several protesters displayed signs calling for more visibility and inclusion. 


Female mathematician talks diversity and inclusi 


By DRAKE FOREMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Piper Harron, a tempo- 
rary assistant professor in 
the department of Math- 
ematics at the University 
of Hawai‘i at Manoa, spoke 
about diversity and inclu- 
sion in STEM on Friday. 

The event was co-hosted 
by the undergraduate math 
club Ex Numera, Hopkins 
Feminists and the Inclusiv- 
ity in Mathematics Project. 

Harron earned her Ph.D. 
from Princeton University 
in 2016 and 
has garnered 
attention for 


“T hated the idea 


Harron then went on to 
challenge society’s percep- 
tion of “being normal” and 
what that implies. Accord- 
ing to her, society often per- 
ceives privileged groups of 
people as normal. 

Those who do not fit in 
the normal category are 
easily marginalized, and 
their voices are often un- 
heard or overshadowed by 
those who are “normal.” 

When Harron first be- 
came pregnant, she began 
to notice how society treated 
her differently. Her friend 
told her about 
the symptoms 
she might en- 
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mathematics because people en lists with 
field. She is 4-7 5 titles such as 
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explaining how labels can 
cause others to make as- 
sumptions about a person, 
thus constraining that per- 
son to a certain category or 
stereotype. She introduced 
herself as a mother, math- 
ematician and a_ revolu- 
tionary — all of which she 
deemed restrictive and un- 
comfortable. 

“Im uncomfortable pre- 
senting myself as a parent 
because I want others to see 
me as a human being with 
the same basic needs and 
concerns as everyone else,” 
she said. “Regarding being 
called a mathematician, I 
still assume mathemati- 
cians live and breathe math, 
although I live and breathe 


parenthood and justice.” 
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She was also given a list of 
foods to avoid without in- 
depth information on why 
they should be avoided. 

It made.no sense to Har- 
ron why this information 
was not fully explained. 
Within 24 hours of being 
pregnant, she felt that oth- 
ers no longer considered 
her to be “normal.” 

She realized how there 
were not only a lack of re- 
sources and information 
available, but the way that 
society and movies por- 
trayed pregnancy was vast- 
ly different from what she 
experienced. 

_ “Pregnant people deserve 
free choice and unbiased 
information. They deserve 
to be treated as though they 


are human beings capable of 
making decisions without 
coercion,” she said. 

She stated how she start- 
ed watching television and 
following the media more 
critically. Previously, she 
saw pop culture as a reflec- 
tion of collective knowl- 
edge. However, by seeing 
the discrepancy between 
the media and reality, she 
felt that pop culture did not 
represent that knowledge. 

“Being normal or domi- 
nant means not only are you 
ignorant about other peo- 
ple’s experiences, but you're 
in a position to push that 
ignorance onto others,” she 
said. “Most female charac- 
ters are written by men, so 
children who grow up will 
only perceive female char- 
acters as written by men. 
This is not natural.” 

During her time at Princ- 
eton University, Harron said 
she felt ostracized by others 
who spoke in an exclusive 
and technical language she 
did not understand. 

“I hated the idea of be- 
ing pushed out of math 
because people didn’t un- 
derstand who I was or what 
my needs were,” she said. 
“When one is not normal, 
they become an object of 
curiosity, subject to judge- 
ment and scrutiny by well- 
meaning people.” 

In December 2015, Har- 
ron published her disser- 
tation online. It quickly 
went viral in the math 


community because it was | 


written in an unconven- 
tional, critical style. 
“People shared it be- 
cause math Ph.D. theses 
were supposed to be inac- 
cessible, dry and in-depth, 
but mine was amusingly 


written and for the broader 


audience,” she said. 
In particular, people 
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shared the prologue of her 
dissertation which  criti- 
cized the inherent sexism 
in math culture. Some peo- 
ple felt they could relate to 
her feelings of isolation and 
called her courageous. 
Last May, Harron wrote 
a blog for American Mathe- 
matical Society in which she 
suggested certain people in 
power should “get out the 
way.” This resulted in a tor- 
rent of angry messages and 
emails which exposed her 
to racial and sexist slurs. 
She became the target of 
alt-right smear campaigns 
and was deemed by some 
people as a highly controver- 
sial figure in mathematics. 
As a result, she suffered 
from constant anxiety and 
dread that affected her 
body and health. However, 
that did not deter Harron 
from continuing to stand 
up for herself and express 
her beliefs. Harron stated 
that previously, she had 
avoided attracting any kind 
of attention and express- 
ing any sort of opinion. 
She would have much pre- 
ferred to be conventionally 
successful, living by other 
people’s standards and fit- 
ting in as being “normal.” 
According to. Harron, 
there were three choices 
she could have made: ac- 
cept society’s rules, resist 
quietly or resist loudly. 
However, she said that try- 
ing to accept rules had cost 
her too much, and resisting 
quietly felt like she was still 
giving in to the rules of ac- 
ceptability. Therefore, she 
chose to resist loudly. 
“Sometimes leadership 


feels like you're backed into — 


a corner and have no op- 
tions. Sometimes it feels ex- 
actly like failure. Sometimes 
leadership feels like having 
no idea of what you're do- 


ion 


ing but struggling through 
it anyway,” she said. 

At the end of the lecture, 
she highlighted what she 
wanted students who at- 
tended to take away. 

“What I want for you is to 
work harder and to make the 
road safe for everyone — in- 
cluding my friends of color, 
transgender friends and dis- 
abled friends — so we can all 
focus on our works instead 
of fighting to exist,” she said. 

Sarah D’Adamo, an in- 
structor at the Carey Busis- 
ness School who attended 
the lecture, discussed how 
she felt about mathematics 
writing 

“So often when we talk 
about academic labor, pro- 
ducing research or teaching, 
we get can get really techni- 
cal with the ways that we 
talk about them,” she said. 

Mira Wattal, a sopho- 
more and co-founder of the 
Inclusivity in Mathematics 
Project, felt Harron’s talk 
was very relatable. 

“T felt very isolated in 
high school from the math- 
ematics community, but 
since coming to Hopkins I 
have met different kinds of 
people doing math and that 
gave me a new perspective 
on what the mathemat- 
ics community could look 
like,” she said. “It made 
me feel a lot more comfort- 
able.” ; 

D’Adamo said _interact- 
ing with Harron in person 
was a powerful experi- 
ence that resonated with 
her more than reading her 
work online. 

_“There’s something, fealty 
irreducible about actually 
listening to someone in their 


flesh, talking about these 
experiences which are emo-— 


tional and effectively asking 


us to contribute to more ; 


ing it,” she said. 
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Just Food Picnic calls HERO launches new Stop the Bleed Campaign 
Jor food sustainability = 


By JAMES SCHARF 
Staff Writer 


As part of Earth Week, 
the Office of Sustainability 
hosted an event called the 
Just Food Picnic, which fea- 
tured local food producers, 
food educators and chari- 


table organizations, on 
Wednesday. 
The Just Food Picnic 


consisted of members 
from both Hopkins and 


the local community. 
Sophomore Alex  Wa- 
linskas, an organizer of 
the event, said that the 


Just Food Picnic centers 
around the intersection 
of sustainability and food 
system justice. 

She hopes that this is an 
intersection that Hopkins 
will continue to explore be- 
yond Earth Week. 

“Bon Appetit does a lot of 
work to try to serve real food 
in their dining halls and 
lowering carbon footprint,” 
she said. “But constantly 
working to source local and 
pushing meat free and low- 
ering Our meat consumption 
would be awesome.” 

Walinskas appreciated 
how effective planning and 
community involvement 
made the event possible. 

“We had a lot of part- 
ners in the community who 
were really receptive to be- 
ing involved in this,” she 
said. “We just did a lot of 
planning ahead of time, we 
just started early.” 

Junior Cameron Little 
said that the event taught 
him to be more mindful 
about the amount of waste 
involved in preparing cer- 
tain types of food, such as 
red meat. 

Little also noted that 
the event featured organi- 
zations that were actively 
working toward fixing 
some of Baltimore’s cur- 
rent struggles with sus- 
tainability. 

“There's a lot that can be 
done,” Little said. “We were 
talking about transforming 
vacant lots so we can use 
those areas. Like communi- 
ty gardens that could part- 
ner up with community 
centers to grow food.” 

Junior Kimberly Zou 
learned that many Hopkins 
alumni are involved with 
charitable organizations in 
Baltimore. 

“It’s really cool to see 
Hopkins graduates go off 
and improve the Baltimore 
community through sus- 
tainable practices,” Zou 
said. “They’re getting paid 
five percent above the pov- 
erty rate, and it’s amazing 
that they’re willing to sac- 
rifice better salaries to help 
the local community.” 

Shaiteria Williams, a 
program assistant at the 
Institute for Integrative 
Health, represented her 


organization at the Just 
Food Picnic. She said that 
many locals are critical of 


CE 


the University for its role 
in gentrification in the 
City. 

“Hopkins is such a big 
institution that it doesn’t 
have the best name with a 
lot of Baltimoreans,” 
liams said. 


She discussed what Hop- | 


kins could do to improve 
the way Baltimore commu- 
nity members view it. 


“A little more outreach | 


could show that Johns Hop- 
kins is not as bad as a lot 
of people think,” she said. 
“That would be the 


community.” 

Unlike most Earth 
Week activities, the Just 
Food Picnic was co-spon- 
sored by the Office of Sus- 
tainability and Real Food 
Hopkins. 

Earth Week is scheduled 
from Monday to Friday, 
April 20. On Monday, Stu- 
dents for Environmental 
Action (SEA) organized 
a T-shirt tie-dying event 
and held a free thrift store 
where people could drop 
off old clothes and pick up 
new ones. On Wednesday, 
the Hopkins Organization 
for Programming (HOP) 
gave free succulents to stu- 
dents on the Beach. 

According to SEA Presi- 
dent Kyra Meko, Earth 
Week serves to make stu- 
dents more environmental- 
ly conscious and encourage 
them to spend time out- 
doors. 

“T love that it falls right 


when the weather starts to | 


get warm,” Meko said. “It’s 
just a fun week to work to- 
gether with other clubs to 
put on events to raise aware- 
ness about sustainability.” 

Meko explained that 
several organizations and 
clubs on campus put on 
events with mixed goals in 
mind, all connected some- 
how to the outdoors. 

“There are definitely 
events geared towards dif- 
ferent things. Some events 
are just fun — you get 
free stuff — but then with 
other events, like our tie- 
dying event, we wanted 
to encourage people to say 
no to fast fashion and buy 
thrifted things and make 
things for themselves,” 
Meko said. 

In addition to SEA, other 
organizations involved in- 
clude Sustainable Hopkins 
Innovative Projects, Refuel 
Our Future and Take Back 
the Tap. 

Meko was pleased with 
what Earth Week was able 
to accomplish. 

“It’s been really suc- 
cessful, especially just in 
getting clubs and people 
outside who never would 
be before,” she said. “There 
were people at the terrar- 
ium today who had never 
planted a plant.” 


Diva Parekh contributed 
reporting. 


Zs 


COURTESY OF DIVA PAREKH 


“Students ate free vegan food on the Keyser Quad at the Earth Week event. 
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best | 
thing, to get out into the | 


HERO, From Al 
captain of HERO, helped 
implement the program 
at Hopkins. According 
to Wend, trauma is the 
leading cause of death in 
people ages one to 41, and 
uncontrollable hemorrhage 
is the leading potentially 
preventable cause of death 
among trauma patients. 

Wend noted that while 
Stop the Bleed began as a 
response to a mass trag- 
edy, it is useful in treating 
smaller-scale, everyday in- 


| juries as well. 


“The big things you 
hear about are the shoot- 
ings, the stabbings and 
terrorist attacks,” Wend 


| said. “But the majority of 
| lives in the U.S. that are 
| going to be saved by Stop 
| the Bleed is through ev- 


eryday injuries.” 

Ayyagari noted that the 
potential benefits of bleed- 
ing control training far out- 
weigh the costs. 

“It’s so little cost to an 
individual to learn how 
to do this. It’s at most 
an _hour-and-a-half-long 
course for the layperson 
to learn, and it can save a 
life” he said. “The mea- 
sure of a life I think is 
worth a whole lot more 
than an hour and a half of 
anybody’s time.” 

Wend also stressed the 
importance of bystander 
intervention in cases of se- 
vere bleeding, noting that a 
person can bleed out with- 
in minutes. 

“HERO’s response time 
is four minutes. You can 
be bled out by then,” he 
said. 

Dr. Elliott Haut, a trau- 
ma surgeon and vice chair 
of Quality, Safety & Service 
in the Department of Sur- 
gery at the Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institute, also helped 
implement Stop the Bleed 
at Hopkins. 

Haut likened the pro- 
gram to CPR, because they 
both teach bystanders to 
intervene in a life-threaten- 
ing medical situation. 

“I don’t think we as trau- 
ma surgeons realized the 
minimal skill and the huge 
benefit that could happen,” 
he said. 

He also noted that while 
CPR has been taught since 
the 1960s, the national 
Stop the Bleed program 
was first introduced in 
2015. 

“Now that we know 
this, we're a little behind 
the cardiologists and CPR, 
but we're going to catch up 
pretty quickly.” 

Haut believes that it is 
important to be prepared 
in the case of a bleeding 
emergency. 

He said that one reason 
the campaign received so 
much attention was be- 
cause of mass shootings 
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THE BLEED 


COURTESY OF CHRISTOPHER WEND 
In order to prevent fatal bleeding, HERO hopes to make Stop the Bleed kits accessible to Hopkins affiliates. 


on campus. 

However, he said that 
it is important to combat a 
range of threats. 

“We also need to realize 
that other people can get 
injured in other ways, and 
we need to be 


hibits and activities. 

Haut said that he hopes 
to bring Stop the Bleed to 
other areas of Baltimore as 
well. 

For example, he sug- 
gested placing Stop the 

Bleed kits in 


able to stop 
the bleeding 
right away,” 
he said. 

He went 
on to empha- 


“HERO’ 


response time 
is four minutes. 


You can be bled 


local schools 
s and busi- 
nesses, as 
well as in 
the stadiums 
at Camden 


sise why the Yards. 
training will out by then.” Dr. Mat- 
be useful to / thew _ Levy, 
bystanders. — CHRISTOPHER the © senior 
“The rea- WEND, medical  of- 
son you need FORMER CAPTAIN ficer of the 
this knowl- OF HERO Ho pkins 
edge is you're Center _ for 
never sure Law Enforce- 


when you're going to need 
it,” he said. 

Although the Stop the 
Bleed program at Hopkins 
is currently focused on 
teaching HERO members 
to control bleeding, Haut 
said that he would like to 
train more Hopkins affili- 
ates in the future. 

“This is going to be ba- 
sic knowledge that I would 
like to get to everybody,” 
he said. “I would love it if 
we could somehow figure 
out a way that we’re teach- 
ing this to as many Hop- 
kins undergrad students 
as possible,” 

Wend explained that he 
has helped bring Stop the 
Bleed to other members of 
the Baltimore community 
by training school nurses, 
first-year Hopkins medical 
students and ninth graders 
at River Hill High School 
in Baltimore County. 

HERO also showcased 
the benefits of Stop the 
Bleed at the B’more Health 
Expo 2018, an annual 
event displaying a variety 
of health and wellness ex- 


ment Medicine and associ- 
ate professor of Emergency 
Medicine, also helped 
bring Stop the Bleed to 
Hopkins. 

Levy helped design the 
Stop the Bleed program on 
the national level. 

He was a member of the 
Hartford Convention, or 
the Joint Committee to Cre- 
ate a National Policy to En- 
hance Survivability from 
Intentional Mass-Casualty 
and Active Shooter Events, 
formed by the American 
College of Surgeons. 

The Hartford Conven- 
tion was formed after the 
Sandy Hook Elementary 
School shooting, which 
took place in 2012 and re- 
sulted in 28 deaths. 

The Convention is com- 
prised of representatives 
from the federal govern- 
ment, the National Secu- 
rity Council, the U.S. mili- 
tary, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI), and 
governmental and non- 
governmental emergency 
medical response organi- 
zations. 


Levy believes that the 
Stop the Bleed kits will help 
make Hopkins safer. 

“We hope that the kits 
are never used, but the 
reality of life is that some- 
times really bad things do 
happen.” 

Levy went on to discuss 
how the kits can add to 
campus safety. 

“The University invests 
a tremendous amount of 
time and resources and 
talent into keeping the 
campus safe, but we see 
the implementation of 
Stop the Bleed as another 
way we can contribute to 
its overall safety,” Levy 
said. 

Junior Leyla Herbst, the 
captain of HERO, spoke 
about how the campaign 
could empower students. 

“I think it’s really impor- 
tant to empower all the stu- 
dents, all the citizens. You 
know you don’t need a cer- 
tification to do something,” 
she said. 

She also addressed addi- 
tional upcoming changes to 
the HERO program. 

Recently, the organi- 
zation purchased a new 
emergency response vehi- 
cle for members to get to an 
accident more quickly. 

In the fall, HERO will 
have their own ambu- 
lance. 

Herbst explained that 
the new ambulance will 
benefit both Hopkins stu- 
dents and members of the 
Baltimore community. 

“If we're able to have 
our own ambulance and 
use even more of our own 
self-sustaining resources 
and things like that, we’re 
able to keep the Baltimore 
County Fire Department 
resources in the City, and 
we're able to allocate more 
resources specifically for 
the students,” she said. 

Additionally, Herbst be- 
lieves that the ambulance 
will decrease response 
time and encourage more 
students to seek necessary 
medical attention. Ambu- 
lances will also become 
more financially acces- 
sible. 

“If we're able to provide 
our own transportation at 
no cost, that’ll also hopes- 
seek medical care when 
they actually need it,” she 
said. 

According to Herbst, in 
the coming year, HERO 
plans to continue increas- 
ing awareness of the Stop 
the Bleed kits on campus. 
They will also try to teach 
more CPR courses to stu- 
dents, faculty and staff. 


Sams GOES BLUE for Autism Awareness 
@SAMS 


Exceptional Service. Meaningful Employment. _ 


Did you know Sam's Cafe was created to provide meaningful employment for adults 
with Austism Spectrum Disorder? And, yes, there is a real Sam and he'd love to say hi! 


Join Us for Our First Anniversary & Autism Awareness 


OPEN HOUSE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 3-6 PM 


Enjoy complimentary beverages, lite fare, and a special tasting hosted by Zeke's Coffee as we say 
“Thank You" for your support! Ask about our special "Blue Food” Menu in April! 


eo) 


Free Wi-Fi * Outdoor Terrace Opening for Spring * Delivery Coming Soon! 


3811 Canterbury Road (@39th St.) | SamsCanterburyCafe.com 
Monday-Friday 7-3 | Saturday & Sunday 9-5 
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Hopkins scientist seeks 


URBAN BLIGHT, rrom Al 
quality of life in the City,” 
he said. “What 


tions do we design to do 


interven- 


that, and how do we evalu- 
ate what we're doing?” 

Budavari explained how 
his project integrates math- 
ematics and_ technology 
into the City’s sociological 
strategies for dealing with 
vacant housing. 

“What we bring to the 
table essentially is another 
layer of complexity and 
mathematical analysis that 
can be represented on their 
maps that they use in the 
decision making process,” 
he said. 


longer term set of actions 
and Evans 


said. “So using this infor- 


non-actions,” 


mation — census data — 
plus different measures of 
City activity and consump- 
tion of property and things 
like that, we start to get a 
more nuanced picture of 
what's happening.” 

Once the City receives 


better information about 
urban blight, Evans ex- 
plained, they can_ take 


steps to alleviate the prob- 
lem. For example, they may 
sell its properties, issue ci- 
tations or create affordable 
housing options. 


“Blight 


Director 
of Analytics 


“You canthink 4 


arises through 
long-term 


and __Strate- ; se process of 
gic Planning about individual disinvestment 
ies | i Hauser just ice a happens 
vans, who . for a num- 
alsoworkson you can think ber of differ- 
the project, ~ ent reasons 


described 


about individual 


o* 


having to do 


pp speci rs oalaxies. with larger SO- 
data points * cioeconomic 
Budavari’s — TAMAS trends,” he 
team _—uses, BUDAVARI, said. “All of 
including ASSISTANT our _interven- 
geographi- PROFESSOR tions that 
cal maps of work on blight 
the City and are informed 


locations of vacant houses. 
He also looks at water, gas 
and electricity consump- 
tion data to determine how 
properties become vacant. 
“Most of the vacancy in 
the City is the effect of a 


a 
Ae 
Aa 
ae 
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' 
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by the data we produce and 
also data from other sources 
that we get access to through 
the City and through part- 
nerships.” 

Budavari, whose. back- 
ground is in astrophysics, 
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lo combat urban blight 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 


Due to population decline, thousands of buildings remain abandoned. 


explained how the statisti- 
cal analyses he uses to study 
stars and planets can be ap- 
plied to the vacant housing 
data the City has collected. 
“Those tools and _ skills 
and mathematical data sci- 
ence techniques really lend 
themselves to the City prob- 
lems as well, in the sense 
that there is a spatial com- 
ponent of houses laid out on 
the map,” he said. “You can 
think about individual hous- 
es just like you can think 
about individual galaxies.” 
He elaborated on how he 
has used these techniques 
to answer important ques- 
tions about urban blight. 
“We have created the 
tools that we can build on 
and then realized what 
data is missing, and now 
we are... asking new ques- 


< Surennea sreetel Lee me 


tions and collecting more 
data,” he said. “Now we are 
essentially gearing up for 
this continuous operation 
where results can be shown 
and served to the City.” 

Budavari believes that 
this partnership between 
Hopkins and Baltimore is a 
benefit to the City. Baltimore 
residents like Patricia Frank 
echoed his sentiments. 

“T know that there are 
tensions in the neighbor- 
hoods being taken over by 
Hopkins, but at the same 
time they employ a lot of 
people, and they keep a lot 
of people working here in 
Baltimore and they bring 
in money,” Frank said. “So I 
totally approve of Hopkins 
getting involved in doing 
whatever they can to assist 
the community.” 

Braverman also dis- 
cussed other ongoing ef- 
forts to address urban 
blight, such as Governor 
Larry Hogan’s Project Cre- 
ating Opportunities for 
Renewal and_ Enterprise 
(C.O.R.E.), a plan to de- 
molish vacant buildings to 
which Maryland has com- 
mitted $75 million. 

Braverman said __ that 
while many see Project 
C.O.R.E. as simply a demo- 
lition project, it has become 
a balance of demolition and 
rehab. Maryland State broke 
its funding up into $35 mil- 
lion for demolition and $40 
million for reinvestment. 

Philip Garboden, a grad- 
uate student in the Soci- 
ology department who is 
also involved with the proj- 
ect, described the ultimate 
goals of Budavdri’s team. 
These include helping the 
City plan for demolitions or 
targeting funds to rehabili- 
tate abandoned buildings. 

“From a public policy 
standpoint, the goal is re- 
ally to provide decision 
support for Baltimore City,” 
Garboden said. “What can 
we do so that when the 
political decisions, the hu- 
man decisions, the practi- 
cal decisions, budgetary 
decisions are being made 
within the government, 
they have the best available 
information?” 

Garboden also dis- 
cussed plans to expand the 
project in the future. He de- 
scribed an ongoing propos- 
al to raise money to expand 
to New Orleans, which is 
also suffering from urban 
blight, caused primarily by 
natural disasters. 

“The idea is once we de- 
velop tools in Baltimore, we 
disseminate those to these 
partner cities,” he said. 

Garboden remains con- 
fident that the project will 
succeed despite challenges. 

“This. is much more of 
an intimate collaboration 
between us and Baltimore 
than I’ve ever experienced,” 
he said. “That’s great be- 
cause it means that we're 
useful, but it means that 
we're constantly account- 
able to the City.” 
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New Horizons wins 
SGA executive elections 


By DIVA PAREKH 


Cx ps Editor 


The Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE) an- 
nounced on Monday that 
New Horizons ticket 
won the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
executive board elections, 
beating the Thumbs UP for 


Jessup ticket. 


The 2018-19 SGA execu- 
tive board will comprise 
junior Noh Mebrahtu as 
executive president, junior 
AJ Tsang as executive vice 
president, junior Mi Tu as 
executive treasurer and 
freshman Aspen Williams 
secretary. 
Except for Williams, all 
the other executive board 
members are incumbent 
candidates. 

For the only contested 
position of the executive 
board elections, Mebrahtu 
won with 544 votes, and 
sophomore Jessup Jong fol- 
lowed with 447 votes. 

Tsang received 842 
votes; Tu received 856; and 
Williams received 847. 

A total of 1,052 voters 
participated in the elec- 
tion, marking a decrease of 
26 percent from last year, 
when a total of 1,421 stu- 
dents voted. 

Mebrahtu cited the 
consistency of the New 
Horizons platform as the 
reason for its success. He 
spoke about the future of 
SGA, suggesting that their 
past experience will help 
them be a more productive 
organization. 

“T know that SGA’s go- 
ing to be much more effi- 
cient next year after a year 
of experience,” he said. 

According to ‘Tsang, 
this is the first time in his- 
tory that the SGA executive 
board has three incum- 
bents. Members of New 
Horizons agreed that had 
there been a more contest- 
ed election, voter turnout 
would have been higher. 

Tsang attributed New 
Horizons’ win to the tick- 
et’s goals and the way they 
presented their platform. 

“We were able to show 
the student body this year 
through our collective ef- 
forts and dedication that 
were able to continue to 
perform at an_ effective 
level for the year to come,” 
he said. “[The campaign] 
presented both a broad and 
in-depth vision of not only 
what Hopkins can be but 
what it should be.” 

In the future, Tu plans 
on increasing the SGA‘s 
transparency and combat- 
ing the perception that 
SGA policies do not have a 
direct impact on students’ 
lives. 

“SGA needs to be more 
transparent, have more ac- 
countability and let the stu- 
dents know that we're actu- 
ally doing stuff,” she said. 

Williams believes that 


New Horizons was success- 
ful because they embodied 
many of the traits that stu- 
dents were looking for in 
their student government. 

“Voters wanted leaders 
who knew what they were 
doing and had made an im- 
pact previously, even if it is 
a gradual and small one,” 
she said. “They were looking 
for people they could relate 
to, personable people, defi- 
nitely, and someone they felt 
represented them.” 

Although she is the only 
non-incumbent member of 
her ticket, Williams said 
that she does not anticipate 
any challenges in working 
with the other members of 
the executive board. 

Jong reflected on his ex- 
perience campaigning and 
listening to student con- 
cerns, adding that starting 
earlier and campaigning 
more rigorously online 
may have helped him gain 
more support. 

“It was a privilege to be 
able to meet so many peo- 
ple” he said. “[The cam- 
paign] was a great opportu- 
nity for the students’ voices 
to be heard... Just being able 
to have so much support is 
overwhelming.” 

He attributed the de- 
crease in voter turnout to 
what he perceives as the 
lack of student interest in 
campus issues. 

“Students have to have 
ownership and be able to 
participate in the school 
activities that are happen- 


ing,” Jong said. “If they do... _ 


they would be more willi 
to vote and participate in 
school activities.” 

Though he — appreci- 
ated the conversations that 
took place at the debate, he 
wished the CSE would have 
done more to encourage 
more students to attend. 

Jong intends to run for 
sophomore class council in 
the upcoming class council 
elections. The petitioning 
period starts on April 28. 

He said that judging 
from his interactions with 
the New Horizons ticket 
both before and during the 
campaign, the SGA execu- 
tive board will be in good 
hands. 

Tsang believes that be- 
cause of New Horizons’ 
previous experience in 
SGA, their ticket already 
has close relations with 
other student groups on 
campus. According to him, 
they have and will contin- 
ue to work alongside many 
other student groups. 

Mebrahtu said that he 
was optimistic about the 
future of SGA. 

“I hope that people 
are looking forward to it, 
and they can expect great 
things — because they are 
coming,” he said. 


Meagan Peoples, Katy Wil- 
ner and Emily McDonald con- 
tributed reporting. 


COURTESY OF NEW HORIZONS 
Mebrahtu was the only contested candidate in the executive elections. 
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COURTESY OF ANNA GORDON 


Eight student researchers curated exhibits highlighting the daily lives of enslaved people on the Homewood Campus. 


SLAVERY, From Al 
According to 
research 


Schreiber, 
on black edu- 
cation in Baltimore City 
provides insight into the 
different opportunities 
and challenges that free 
and enslaved black people 
in the Chesapeake had to 
deal with. 

“The central role of 
education, whether it be 
formal schooling, trade 
apprenticeship or mentor- 
ship, emerges as a critical 
part of the experiences of 
enslaved people in the re- 
gion,” she said. “As more 
free blacks took up resi- 
dence in the City after 1800, 
their presence changed the 
City’s labor markets and in- 
creased demand for educa- 
tion.” 

While some students fo- 


cused on education, others 


focused on stages of life, 
such as childhood and par- 
enthood. 

“These studies 
show us that there was no 
typical experience,” Sch- 
reiber said. 

The News-Letter inter- 
viewed four of. the stu- 
dents who created ex- 
hibits, who explained 
various elements of life 
for enslaved people and 
described the process 
through which they con- 
ducted their research. 

Sophomore Destiny 
Staten focused her exhibit 
on what life was like for en- 


close 


slaved children. 

“Il described the chil- 
dren and all the activities 
that they did and how 
documented and detailed 
their are,” she 
said. 


records 


Though they were 
treated differently in their 
youth, enslaved children 
ultimately grew up to per- 
form tasks delegated to 
enslaved adults. 

“Enslaved children 
were just kind of kept as 
props, and they became 
workers as soon as they 
were physically able,” 
Staten said. 

Staten’s exhibit includ- 
ed a rattle and a doll — 
typical children’s toys in 
the U.S. during the early 
19th century. However, 
her exhibit also showed 
how enslaved children 
would not have the same 
access to items as 
free children. 

The display also not- 
ed that enslaved women 
would often serve as pri- 
caretakers of the 


these 


mary 


children and 


would spend hours tak- 


master’s 


ing care of them at the ex- 
pense of raising their own 
children. 

Senior Sean Galvin fo- 


cused his exhibit on en- 
slaved field workers at the 
Homewood estate. Howev- 
er, he had some challenges 
in his research because 
field workers were seldom 
referenced in historical 
documents. 


“My exhibit is focusing 


on enslaved field work- 
ers at Homewood, and it’s 
pretty much archeology 
based, so we don’t have a 
lot of information about 
the field workers’ person- 
hood beyond occasional 


mention of their names in 
letters,” he said. 

The materials people 
leave behind, he said, could 
give useful insight into 
their ideologies and _per- 
sonal lives. 


He hoped to 


greater sense of the per- 


gain a 


sonal lives of the enslaved 
through the materials that 
they left behind. 

“All of us are thinking 
about new ways to learn 
about the enslaved popu- 
lation even though they’ve 
been erased from the let- 
ters and from the history,” 
he said. 

Freshman Julianne 
Schmidt said that her ex- 
hibit was inspired by the 
artwork of African-Ameri- 
can painter Kara Walker. 

“My exhibit is about a 
contemporary visualiza- 
tion of race and gender,” 
she said. 

Schmidt explained that 
she wanted to use a modern 
form of art to showcase the 
history of enslaved families 
at Homewood. 

“I took the contem- 
porary artwork of Kara 


Walker and paired it with 


“My idea the historic 
was to take research 
some archeo- “All of us are of some 
logical = ar- | of the en- 
tifacts from thinking about slaved indi- 
our collec- viduals who 
tion and ree NEW Ways to lived at the 
produce ar- learn about Homewood 


tifacts found 
in other Car- 
roll sights, 
including 
the Annapo- 
lis house 
and Mount 
Clare in Bal- 
timore,” he said. 

Galvin said that stu- 
dent researchers at Hop- 
kins have various tools at 
their disposal in order to 
explore the minute details 
of life for enslaved people. 


the enslaved 
population.” 
— SEAN GALVIN, 


House,” she 
said. 

Walker 
is noted for 
using black 
cut paper sil- 
houettes in 
her artwork 
that lack distinguishing 
features. The lack of dis- 
tinguishing features in her 
artwork suggests that the 
people depicted are not in- 
dividuals and do not have 
defined identities. 


SENIOR 


Schmidt used similar 
cut paper silhouettes in 
her exhibit and assigned 
the identities of enslaved 
people at Homewood to 
the silhouettes. 

Freshman Yeji Kim’s 
project focused on educa- 
tion for the enslaved prior 
to the Civil War. 

She chose to highlight 
this period because of the 
lack of information during 
this time compared to after 
the Civil War. 

Her exhibit included an 
1815 copy of a typical Eng- 
lish dictionary found on 
site at Homewood. 

“T thought it was quite 
cool and | really wanted 
to show the definition of 
education this 
dictionary, what it meant 
then and how the mean- 
ing changed over time,” 
she said. 


through 


Her exhibit also con- 
tained artifacts that 
showed how education 


was gendered: girls and 
boys were exposed to dif- 
ferent skills. 

“For girls I tried to show 
it through the 
Needlework was very prev- 


needles. 


alent,” she said. “For all 
females they’d be learning 
how to sew.” 
Kim’s_ exhibit 
cluded a mission statement 
from the Methodist Church 
that addressed the lack of 
schooling opportunities for 


also in- 


enslaved persons. 

‘it saa turning 
point,” Kim said. “This 
was May 20, 1800 when 
this was issued and it is 
addressing that black stu- 
dents couldn’t get equal 
opportunity to education.” 


real 


National Student Employment Week ’18 


Excellence - Dedication - Outstanding 


(Words that define our student employees) 
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UT ale l=lgele-teler-ic-) & Graduate Nominees 
Student Employee of the Year 


Taylor Veracka 


Ol avel=\celg=eler-l( mA ialal—ig 


Mi-lalat- me m-lsalel-iee, 
Graduate Winner 


GRAD STUDENTS _ 
Lindsey Lachner 
Jenna Lemberg 
Jennifer Mayer 

Laura Sena 

Musa Watfa 

Shirley Yan 

Nukhba Zia 


Laura Sena 
feTe-loM ade lalal-1e06| oad 


Congratulations to all of this year’s nominees! 

Jenna Ballard Lauren Granata Katherine Park 
Cecilia Bao Tushar Jois Kristen Park 
Janaya Brown Hailey Jordan Madalyn Polen 
Jessie Carney Wyatt Kilburn Sienna Schmid 
Siu Yan Nicole Cheng Mira Lion Liam Schmidt 
Amanda Donoghue Jasmine Love Dana Schulman 
Chelsea Egbuna Brittany Ma Grant Shewmaker 
Isaiah Gao Cristina Madalo Caroline Smith 
Haroon Ghori Irving Nestor Stephanie Tenney 
Emmanuel Gomez-Galindo 


Delaney Ubellacker 
Reah Vasilakopoulos 
Taylor Veracka 
Amelia Voos 
Madison Wahl 

Falyn Weiss 

Raven Wright 

Della Xu 

Amy Zheng 


oa 


Sienna Schmid 
Undergrad Runner-up 1 


STU daley: wy Are 
Grad Runner-up 1 


Amelia Voos 
UTate(-tgele-lom 10 alal-1ene) oe 


Kaitlyn Estes 


Supervisor of the Year 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, 


My work towards being 


a happier, healthier me 


childhood trauma; I started | 
isolating myself more from | 


Alizay Jalisi 
Mental Health Matters 


feel fragile, but ready 
to go,” she said. As 
a rule of group ther- 
apy, all patients be- 
ing discharged share 
how they feel and _ their 
plans for continued healing 
beyond the program. 

I looked at her, then at 
the other hopeful faces 
sitting at the table beside 
me. As she spoke excitedly 
about starting her new job 
at Wegmans the next day, 
her voice began to fade 
and then was completely 
drowned out. 

The voice in my head was 
getting louder, more frantic. 
“Why are you here again? 
You're not supposed to be 
here. You've been accepted 
to medical school, you're 
going to be a doctor, not a 
patient. When will you be 
ready to leave? When will 
you be fixed? That’s ridicu- 
lous, it’s your first day here! 
No, plan to get back to the 
real world ASAP.” 

I somehow managed to 
push those toxic thoughts 
away and resurface back 
to the present. I reminded 
myself that it was Tuesday, 
April 3, and it was my first 
day at the partial hospi- 
talization program in the 
adult day hospital at Shep- 


pard Pratt. 
Sheppard Pratt is a 
psychiatric and behav- 


ioral health hospital here 
just five miles north of 
our Homewood Campus, 
which provides varying 
levels of mental healthcare 
including crisis interven- 
tion, intensive outpatient 
services, partial hospital- 
ization and 24-hour inpa- 
tient care, all depending on 
the needs of the patient. 

The program in which I 
was enrolled is voluntary 
and designed for folks who 
are battling mental illness 
and may be at risk of self- 
harm, including suicide. 

Each day began at 8:30 
am. with a check-in with 
my assigned nurse, then an 
hour of group therapy and 
then four psychoeducation 
classes centered on various 
topics, including anger man- 
agement, challenging cog- 
nitive distortions through 
techniques of cognitive be- 
havioral therapy, maintain- 
ing healthy relationships, 
fighting the stigma against 
mental illness in our every- 
day lives, finding healing 
through nature and more. 

As my first group therapy 
session went on, I thought 
about why I was there. 

For months prior, I had 
been taking medication 
and been seeing a therapist 
for my depression, but,nei- 
ther the medication nor the 
therapy was helping me re- 
cover from it to the degree 
that I wanted. 

Moreover, neither had ad- 
dressed my anxiety or PTSD 
at all. In the weeks lead- 
ing up to my admission to 
Sheppard Pratt, I had felt ex- 
tremely angry and irritable; 
my sleep was restless and 


- fraught with nightmares of 


g MJ ¢ 


my friends, skipping class to 
sleep and feeling increasing- 
ly worthless. And just two 
nights before my admission, 
| had begun to formulate a 
plan to take my own life. | 
felt broken and lost. 

So I arrived in Sheppard 


Pratt with the hope that | 


the hospital would take me 
straight to recovery, but it 
did something far more 
powerful for me. 

My providers and peers 


in the program gave me the | 


metaphorical paper and pen- 
cil to begin to draw my own 
path to that recovery. They 
showed me the patience, 
love, warmth, kindness and 
positive encouragement I 
needed to remember the 
value of my life and to start 
on that path. They taught me 
the techniques and gave me 
the resources to use to fight 
inevitable obstacles along 
the way, like my catastrophic 
thinking patterns, anxiety 
attacks and more. And most 
importantly, they reminded 
me to be patient with myself, 
because taking a few steps 
backward — relapsing — 
could be a natural part of the 
journey. 

“T feel fragile, but ready 
to go,” I said in group ther- 
apy last Friday. Since then, 
I have come back to the real 
world and have made a little 
more progress each day. I 
have found a new therapist 
and psychiatrist who keep 
me on track. I am leaning 
on my wonderful family, 
friends and professors for 
love and good vibes, for 
which I am forever grate- 
ful. I am especially grateful 
to my mom, who is the light 
that shines relentlessly even 
in the darkest corners of my 
path. And most importantly, 
I am learning to trust and 
believe that with time, I can 
become and sustain a hap- 
pier, healthier me. 


where an 


incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


Irying to come to terms with my eating disorder 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


et me tell you 
a secret, good 
friends: I have, 
for most of my 
life, dealt with 
| an unhealthy relationship 
to food. This isn’t some- 
thing I ever discuss. 

And who can blame me? 
| To casually say “I have an 
eating disorder” is almost 
as uncouth as cursing at a 
kindergartner’s _ birthday 
| party. The audience's reac- 
tion of shock, horror and 
disappointment is nearly 
identical. 

Yet, while it terrifies me 
to write this article, imag- 
ining all the judgment I 
might endure, it also feels 
utterly essential. Because, 
frankly, there is no way to 
eradicate a stigma other 
than to openly defy it. 

There are a wild number 
of misconceptions about 
eating disorders (ED). 

When most people hear 
this phrase, they imagine 
a skeletal girl with her hair 
falling out, measuring her 
waist size in front of the 
mirror and puking up ev- 
ery edible object that cross- 
es her lips. But firstly: Not 
everyone with an ED falls 
into the simple diagnoses 
of anorexia or bulimia. 

Secondly: Not every- 
one with an ED is thin. 
Thirdly: EDs are neither as 
rare nor as obvious nor as 
medically dire as people 
might believe. 

In reality, they are qui- 
et, hidden menaces. They 
lurk in your subconscious, 
sometimes dormant for 
years at a time until they 


find you at your weak- 
est; and then, suddenly, all 
the shame and self-hatred 
grows within you like poi- 
son ivy — merciless, sense- 
less and inescapable. 
According to the Ren- 
frew Center Foundation 
for Eating Disorders, EDs 


affect 70 million indi- 
viduals worldwide. But 
one doesn’t need to be 


diagnosed with the ill- 
ness to suffer through an 
unhealthy relationship 
with food. In the United 
States, one in five women 
struggle with disordered 
eating (National Institute 
of Mental Health). 

Most alarming to me: 
Over 50 percent of females 


of bipolar disorder and au- 
tism, | quenched my worry 
with food. 

Since then, the issues 
have taken new shape. In 
middle school, my mother 
suggested I go on Weight 
Watchers. 

This “advice” hit me 
with indignation. How 
dare my mother tell me I 
need to change my body, I 
thought. I refused to give 
in to someone else’s idea of 
beauty. 

Yet, in my sophomore 
year of high school, I fi- 
nally realized that I was 
not happy with the way 
I looked. I did not feel at- 
tractive, and to me, this 
would not change unless I 


between the took action. 

ages of 18 So I did. I 
and 25 would tried Weight 
prefer to be Frankly, there Watchers; 
run over by jig no way to I counted 
a truck than calories; I 


to be consid- 


eradicate a 


refused des- 


ered tates : serts; I went 
Evidently, pups other to the gym 
especially than to openly for an hour 
amongst and a_ half 


women, body defy it. 
image is a 

constant con- 

cern — one that I know all 
too well. 

When I was younger, 
I ate to deal with anxiety. 
My relatives still some- 
times refer, jokingly, to my 
habits: I was “The Juice 
Queen” and “The Butter 
Queen.” 

Both names now make 
me immediately nauseous. 
I keel over with disgust 
when my brother recalls 
how my parents asked 
one November night: 
“Who took all the Chips 
Ahoy?” While I stood in 
embarrassed silence, he 
hid his knowledge of the 
truth: me, curled up on 
the couch, wolfing down 
cookies to suppress my 
late-night sobs. 

During the early years 
of my adolescent devel- 
opment, while my sister 
struggled with symptoms 


every day af- 

ter school, 

perching my 
AP study books on the el- 
liptical. 

And any time I doubted 
my diet, I would reread the 
inspirational index cards 
I had carefully prepared, 
which said: You'll be confi- 
dent for college. You'll make so 
many friends. You'll be desir- 
able to men. You'll fit into tiny 
dresses and bikinis. You'll feel 
so free. By senior year, I had 
lost forty pounds. 


With this, I honestly eal wned 


did gain confidence. T fe 
reborn, strutting into Hop- 
kins with a body I was fi- 
nally not afraid to display. 
Freedom, though? I’m not 
so sure. 

While for many months 
I cherished my athletic 
build and my newfound 
taste for plant-based 
meals, it did not take long 
for my disordered habits 
to re-emerge. 


The brain, while ever- 
changing, remembers 
its triggers, and with the 
perfect storm of negative 
thoughts, mine reverted 
into disorder. This time, it 
was even worse. 


It was spring 2017, after 
the messy termination of 
my first long-term relation- 
ship. I felt (as many of us do 
with a lost love) like part 
of my identity had been 
And 
in that vulnerable state, I 
learned the art of making 


from me. 


stripped 


oneself throw up. 
At first, 


from there. 


In my sadness, I start- 
to an 
alarming degree: an en- 
tire pizza; half a jar of 
my roommate’s 
When 
I did this, my drunken 
straight 
into guilt: Oh my gosh, Lily, 
you monster, how could you 
do that? I would run to the 
bathroom and shove my 
finger down my_ throat 


ed drunk-eating 
Nutella; 
leftover Chipotle. 


mind plunged 


like a punishment. 


And then — well, you 
can all probably anticipate 
what happened next. The 
final straw: I made myself 
throw up from overeating 


alone. 


This happened more re- 


‘cently than I care to admit. 


But finally, there I was, rins- 


ing with mouthwash, look- 
ing at my weary-eyed re- 
flection in ibe mirror, o ebed 
have an ese: 
Or disordered eating, mal- 
adaptive eating, unhealthy 
body image — whatever 
you may call it. 

This ghost has haunted 
me in silence for years. I 
struggle even today. But 
while this remains a part 
of my story, it is not some- 
thing that must define me. 
It is something I can brave- 
ly and persistently defy. 


My ranking of the top three Marvel Cinematic Universe movies 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


n honor of the seem- 

ingly next-level cross- 

over event, Avengers: 

Infinity War, coming 

out next week, I’ve 
decided to reflect back on 
the preceding installments 
of the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe (MCU). Launched 
in 2008 with the release of 
the game-changing Iron 
Man, the MCU currently 
includes 17 other films, the 
most recent being the 10th 
highest-grossing film of all 
time, Black Panther. 

Here is my ranking of 
the top three MCU mov- 
ies of all time, at least until 
next April 27. (WARNING: 
Spoilers. And full disclo- 
sure: I have not seen The 
Incredible Hulk, Ant-Man or 


most of the Thor franchise.) | 


3. Spider-Man: Home- 
coming: First off, this is the 
funniest Marvel movie I’ve 
ever seen. And to answer 


U u 


your question: Yes, I have 
seen Deadpool. But I don’t 
enjoy that kind of humor 
as much. More generally, 
though, what I love most 
about the movie is that it 
never pretends like Peter 
Parker (Tom Holland) isn’t 
a teenager. 

Peter being a teenager 
informs every aspect of the 
film, from Peter’s immatu- 
rity to his struggle with bal- 
ancing school and Avenging 
to his social anxiety, espe- 
cially as the target of a bully 
(Tony Revolori). Holland’s 
Peter can be simultaneous- 
ly likable and frustrating, 
which works well. Tobey 
Maguire's Peter, by contrast, 
was often annoying and 
frustrating, which was an- 
noying and frustrating. 

Also, shout out to Jacob 
Batalon, who plays Peter's 
BFF Ned, and Zendaya, who 
plays sarcastic loner Méi- 
chelle, for stealing the show. 
Their characters’ one-liners 
and unapologetically quirky 
personalities make for some 
of the film’s best moments. 

2. Captain America: 
The Cap’s first outing will 
always hold a special place 
in my heart, because Steve 
Rogers (Chris Evans) and 
Agent Peggy Carter (Hayley 

_ Atwell) are my favorite MCU 
couple. Yes, they didn’t have 


much time together since he 
heroically crashed a HYDRA 
plane into the Arctic Ocean 
and got frozen in time for 
nearly 70 years. (Don’t you 
hate it when that happens to 
your OTP?) 

But Steve and Peggy’s 
development in just this 
one movie was fun, poi- 
gnant and very organic. 

He always respects her 
authority and her opinion, 
while she always chal- 
lenges him to be the best 
version of himself, which 
she knows is the skinny kid 
from Brooklyn who threw 
himself on a grenade he 
didn’t know was fake to 
save his fellow trainees, 

She is, in fact, instrumen- 
tal in his decision to transi- 
tion from Captain America 
the entertainer to Captain 
America the war hero when 
he starts becoming disillu- 
sioned after his Super Solider 
Serum glow up. “And these 
are your only two options? A 
lab rat or a dancing monkey? 
You were meant for more 
than this, you know?” 

Additionally, she respects 
his decision to sacrifice him- 
self for the greater good. 
She is, of course, heartbro- 


ken and tries desperately. to 


figure out some way he can 

save both himself and civil- 

ians. But she never expects 
| t 


him to put himself first for 


her sake. As a fellow warrior, 
she understands. 

1. Black Panther: I fear 
that I might not have any- 
thing to say about this in- 
credible movie that hasn’t 
already been said, but I - 
will attempt to do it justice. 
There are so many ways in 
which this movie is ground- 
breaking, from having an 
almost exclusively black 
cast to having an entirely 
female royal guard. 

Another _ revolutionary 
aspect of the film is its abil- 
ity to transcend an origin 
story format. Black Panther 
details the ascension of 
Prince T’Challa (Chadwick 
Boseman) to the throne of 
Wakanda. However, it also 


reflects on the struggle of 
being black in America; the 
morality or immorality of 
violence; and what defines 


-a community or a people. 


Furthermore, Erik Killmon- 
ger (Michael B. Jordan), who 
brings those questions to the 
forefront, is the best — most 
compelling and nuanced — 
villain in the MCU. , 

As a writer, I also very 
much appreciated the films 
comedic moments. The dia- 
logue is refreshingly witty, 
and it is delivered to great 
effect, especially by Letitia 
Wright, who plays Shuri. 
The movie infuses humor 


even in many of its most dra- 


matic moments, which im- 
proves rather than detracts 
from them. 


GAGE SKIDMOREOAEESH 


t- DN 


I only did it 
when drunk. It was a self- 
corrective tool, an “antidote 
for too much alcohol,” I told 
myself. But it only escalated 


Chadwick Basen ein te in the most recent Marvel film, Black Panhep. 
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Here is the section where you can publish your unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


Why | have a hard time If you don’t want cheating, redesign your classes 
saying no tomy friends = gam: 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


he delightfully 

terrible = rom- 

com 27 Dresses 

begins with 

Katherine Hei- 
gl’s character Jane acting as 
a bridesmaid in two of her 
friends’ weddings simulta- 
neously, rushing between 
the two, changing dresses, 
accessories etc. in a cab en 
route to each venue. She is 
the crazy busy, overachiev- 
ing woman who tries to do 
everything and can’t say 
no to anyone. 

In one particular scene 
in the movie, Kevin, a 
cynical wedding writer 
(played by James Mars- 
den), sits at a 
bar with Jane 


based on what I read, he 
really needed my help (no 
offense Andrew). And it’s 
nice to do things for your 
friends. 

All of this is true. How- 
ever, I’ve come to the real- 
ization that, like Jane, a lot 
of the time I really struggle 
to say no to people. 

Whether that means | 
end up walking with you 
to UniMini at 2 a.m. three 
nights in a row just be- 
cause you want to get mozz 
sticks, or that I proofread 
your essay when really, I 
should be writing mine, 
or just generally inconve- 
niencing myself for the 
benefit of others. 

I really don’t regret do- 
ing any of these things, 
and I’m not calling out 
my friends by any means. 
None of my friends ever 
force me to do anything — 
I agree, and in some cases 
even volunteer, to do all of 
these things. 

And trust me, I’m not 
saying this to try and 
sound like some selfless 

saint who’s 


who _ begins 
to rant about 
all the things 


I’ve come to the 
realization that, 


always do- 
ing other 
things _—_ for 
other people. 


she’s going ,. I’m just say- 
to have todo like Jane, a lot ing that I’ve 
as Maid of of the time I realized that 
Honor to her sometimes 
sister. struggle to say no (read: a lot 

Kevin non- l of the time), 
chalantly re- to people. I struggle 
sponds, “So, to say no to 
why don’t people when 
you just say, no?” When they ask me to do some- 


met with a confused and 
shocked face from Jane, 
he probes, “You have said 
no to people haven't you?” 
They then sit in the bar 
and practice saying no in 
a somewhat cringey, some- 
what cute scene. 

The other day I had a 
kind of _mini-revelation, 
spurred on by a kind of 
awkward interaction with 
some friends of mine. 

As an English major, 
and the token literate 
friend for many people 
I know, I often read my 
friends’ essays before 
they submit them to their 
obligatory writing inten- 
sive classes or help them 
with internship applica- 
tions etc. Last week one 
of my friends asked if I 
would read an applica- 
tion he was submitting, 
and I of course said yes 
without thinking about 
the amount of work I had 
to do that night (literally 
1000 pages of reading, and 
that’s not an exaggera- 
tion). 

When one of my other 
friends found out she actu- 
ally got angry on my behalf 
and said that of course I 
shouldn't be helping him 
and that I needed to focus 
on my own work. She pro- 
ceeded to lovingly explain 
to him why I would not be 
helping him that evening 
because I had to prioritize 
my own work and my own 
needs before his. 

While of course I real- 
ized she was totally right, I 
had already told my friend 
I would help him and also 
knew that I would feel so 
guilty if I didn't. 

Sorry Laura, I did 
end up helping him and 
(shocker) I did not finish 
my reading, I justified this 
to myself by saying that I 
probably wouldn't have 
finished it anyway, and, 


thing. I think there are 
two probable reasons for 
this. 

Reason no. 1 If I were 
in the situation of asking 
for help, I would want the 
other person to say yes. 

I would want someone 
to randomly sit on fresh- 
man quad with me at mid- 
night or to get late night 
with me or bring me food 
when I don’t have any 
time in my day to go get 
it myself. 

Maybe you see this as a 
selfish reason, but it’s not 
like I think that every time 
I do something nice for 
someone, the universe is 
going to reward me. 

Rather, I want to be the 
sort of friend that I would 
want, and part of that is be- 
ing there for people when 
they need me. What I need 
to realize is that sometimes 
I need to be there for my- 
self before I can be there for 
anyone else. 

Reason no. 2 In an at- 
tempt to force myself into 
the new and exciting world 
of college and all that, I 
tried to say yes to every 
new opportunity that I 
came across. If someone 
asked me if I wanted to 
study with them, I would 
say yes. If someone asked 
me if I wanted to try out a 
new restaurant for dinner, 
I would say yes. While that 
was a good decision at the 
beginning of the year, the 
effects of that mindset still 
linger. 


want to say no to people, 
not because I’m worried 
about missed opportuni- 
ties but rather because 
I’m worried I'll let people 
down. I think. I’m still try- 
ing to figure it out, and, at 
least for this week, that’s 
what this column has been 
for me — a way to figure 
things out. 


However, now I don’t 


Willa Grinsfelder 
An Engineer's Window 


heating has 
been on my 
mind a lot, 
lately. Classes 
have gotten 
harder; the material has 
gotten more theoretical; 
and the amount of time to 
do work hasn’t increased. 
In one class there was an 
email at the beginning 
of the year saying the in- 
structor caught some stu- 
dents copying homework 
assignment answers from 
online, and since then I’ve 
seen my peers do the same. 
To some extent, I get it. 
There have been mul- 
tiple times where I’ve 
been pressed for time on 
a problem set and have 
considered just copying 
the answers down from 
online. I’ve worked on 
problems with friends 
before, and when I didn’t 
get what was happening, 
I had help. My friends ex- 
plained how they worked 
through the problem’ and 
saved my butt. I’m sure 
that most other under- 
graduate engineering stu- 
dents are the same way. 
Recently, though, I 
started to notice how often 


| I think about lying about 


circumstances to get dead- 


line extensions, and it was’ 


way more often than I ex- 
pected. I’ve wanted to ask 
professors for extensions 
because I just had “too 
much work” to do, when in 
reality I had extracurricu- 
lar activities and a dinner 
with my roommate. 

I've wanted to ask for 
extensions because I “for- 
got” about an assignment, 
when I had really spent 
the afternoon watching TV 
and thinking about how I 
should have been doing my 
assignments. 

I don’t think that ly- 


ing should be a way to get 
ahead in life, but I think 
that the way that the en- 
gineering departments at 
Hopkins are structured al- 
lows for exactly that. 

Our grades and success 
are determined by how 
well we do on homework 
assignments and 
which 


tests, 
mea- 
sures our value as students 
based on our ability to re- 
gurgitate and understand 
information. The concept 
of good grades leading to a 
better life has been drilled 
into most of us for so long 
that lying and cheating can 
sometimes seem like the 
only option when our fu- 
tures are on the line. 

This isn’t just based on 
personal experience, ei- 
ther. According to a 2003 
University of Michigan 
study, the three largest 
motivators for cheating 
are: “Not enough time,” 
“srade pressure” and “un- 
preparedness.” Of the 111 
undergraduate engineer- 
ing students surveyed, 
47 of them reported that 
they had decided on at 
least one occasion to cheat 
in college. The study also 
found that there was a cor- 
relation between cheating 
in high school and college 
and cheating later on in 
professional careers. 

In one of my classes this 
semester, we talk about 
how engineering mistakes 
often cost 
pLevorpr lize 
their lives. 

WE Mins. Te 
most com- 
mon exam- 
ple we use 
is planes: 
how mis- 
takes in 
failwre 
analy = 
sis have 
caused 
planes to 
crash sud- 
denly, kill- 
ing 175 
people at 
once. Part 
of the rea- 
son I’ve 
become 


essentially 


scious of my desire to lie 
because the material 
I’m learning and the ways 
that I apply it are going to 
affect real people’s lives. 
Dishonesty in a_profes- 
sional career as an engi- 
neer could kill someone. 
That alone is more than 
enough of a deterrent for 
me. 

Yet, our education sys- 
tem doesn’t seem to be do- 
ing a great job of discourag- 


is 


ing academic dishonesty. 

I know that it’s impor- 
tant to learn the theoreti- 
cal information that’s es- 
sential to engineering 
design and mechanics, 
but I think that even more 
essential than the theo- 
retical information (which 
is often easily found) is 
teaching honesty and a set 
of personal ethics. 

I’ve talked a bit about 
how I wish the Univer- 
sity had a required eth- 
ics course for engineer- 
ing students before, but 
even if we’re not thinking 
about how products affect 
people in the real world, 
I think students need to 
learn that their personal 
integrity is more impor- 
tant than the score they 
receive on a test. 

I think that understand- 
ing the basic mechanics 
of a problem that you are 
designing is necessary 
for anyone who wants to 
enter the workforce as 


so much 
more con- 


an engineer, but the way 
that academic success is 
measured now doesn’t ac- 
curately gauge someone's 
understanding of the ma- 
terial. 

I think that re-focusing 
our classes to be project- 
based and grading off of 
the success of those proj- 
ects would be a much 
better way to determine 
academic success and un- 
derstanding. 

Group projects that give 
a distinct end result (i.e. a 
crane that lifts a weight) are 
more effective because we 
have to be able to apply the 
real-world analysis and de- 
sign techniques that we’ve 
been taught. 

You can’t look up the 
solution online, because 
you have to design the 
whole thing yourself. If 
you're dishonest about the 
calculations or design cri- 
teria, it’s easy to spot, and 
the resulting failure can 
be determined in a much 
easier way than trying to 
assess someone’s_ inten- 
tions when they asked for 
help on a homework prob- 
lem. 

Design projects and 
problems encourage hon- 
esty, hard work and re- 
sponsibility, which should 
be much more important 
indicators of success in the 
field of engineering than 
lying or the ability to retain 
theoretical information. 
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Grinsfelder argues that the way engineering classes are structured encourages students to cheat. 


My ongoing struggle with my survivor's guilt 


Zubia Hasan 
Trial and Error 


t's 2 am. and my 

chest closes. Sud- 

denly, I’m drown- 

ing in a sea. I 

can’t swim. I can’t 
breathe. I’m in physical 
pain that won’t stop. Pain 
that has no tangible symp- 
toms but can only be de- 
scribed as a mental cage 
of thoughts that drive in 
over and over again with 
an unparalleled intensity. 
I’m a deer caught in the 
headlights by the sudden 
rush of intrusive thoughts 
that collapse like a crash- 
ing tsunami. 

Just 10 hours. ago, it 
was 2 p.m. and I was sit- 
ting outside Brody Cafe in 
a pink dress with the sun 
warm and shining. 


% 


I don’t understand what 
happened. 

It’s 2 a.m., and I’m try- 
ing to cry, but the tears 
will not come out. 

They are stuck inside 
like this storm of sadness 
that is brewing and cook- 
ing and is about to explode 
— I just don’t know when. 

I have been told taking 
deep breaths helps, but 
next time, I would like a 
warning of when these 
thoughts will strike. That’s 
the thing, though. They 
are razor sharp, and they 
strike where it hurts and 
when you least expect it. 

My mind is racing. My 
thoughts are disjointed. 
My fingers are shaking. 
My body is trembling. I 


_try and try to make sense 


of what is happening to 
me, but I cannot answer 
myself. I cannot answer 
when my mind does not 
seem like my own. 

Call it PTSD, call it anx- 
iety, call it whatever you 
want — all I know is I’m 
drowning and I can’t come 
up for air, because air does 


not exist in this world. 


x 


I'm a monster, I’m a mon- 
ster, I’m a monster. 

I ruin peoples lives. 

I’m a burden, and I do not 
deserve to live. 

I ruined everyone’s lives. 

I say this out loud, and 
the tears finally come. 
And now they wont stop. 

And now there is only 
one thing I feel — guilt 
and guilt and guilt. Wave 
upon wave of guilt — each 
one stronger than the last. 

I’m sorry, I’m sorry, I’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean for this 
to happen, I didn’t mean to let 
my trauma become me, but I 
let it become me. I’m sorry. © 

Icry and I cry and I pray 
to the gods that are out 
there. I ask for forgiveness 
for things that are out of my 
control. I ask for forgive- 
ness for things I shouldn’t 
be apologizing for. 

It’s like I was waiting 


_for this: waiting for me 


to be unkind to myself; 
waiting for me to punish 
myself; waiting for me to 
say things that are dis- 
torted and untrue because 
in that moment it is easier 
to blame myself and pun- 


x& 


e 


ish myself than to punish 
others, than to punish a 
concept and a system that 
is only always going to be 
against me. 

This is such a shit show. 

Deep breaths. In and 
out. In and out. In and out. 

I’m okay. I’m okay. I’m 
Okay. 

I’m not my trauma. I’m 
not my trauma. I’m not my 
trauma. 

Go to sleep, wake up 
and try again. It’s trial 
and error. It’s trial and er- 
ror. And one day I'll get it 
right. 

Its 2 p.m. and I’m out- 
side Brody again and the 
sun is shining and my 
dress is green like the 
grass. 

At that moment, I know 
that the night has passed 
and those thoughts have 
passed. I also know those 
intrusive thoughts are dis- 
tortions of a reality | don’t 
want to accept. A real- 
ity that something terrible 
happened and that I’m not 
to blame. I’m not to blame. 

And I deserve to live. Oh, 
1 so deserve to live. 
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Grappling with our University’s 
troubled history 


While we all walk along 
the brick paths of Home- 
wood campus everyday, 
we often do not take time 
to think about the lives of 
those who came before us. 
Eight students who orga- 
nized the event “More Than 
A Name: Enslaved Families 
at Historic Homewood” did 
take the time on Monday to 
highlight the history of en- 
slaved people that worked 
the land that is now Home- 
wood campus. 

Our University’s past 
is marred by controver- 
sial leaders and decisions 
which have shaped the 
way our school has in- 
teracted with not just its 
students but also with 
Baltimore. As _ students 
researchers at this event 
noted, the stories of those 
enslaved are often erased 
or shrouded from our re- 
corded histories and pres- 
ent memories. With that 
in mind, we would like 
to take an honest look at 
other facets of our Uni- 
versity’s past and how we 
reconcile an often dubious 
history with the values we 
aspire to hold onto today. 

The most salient exam- 
ple of this reconciliation is 
‘how our City dealt with its 
Confederate _ monuments. 
After white nationalists 
marched on Charlottes- 
ville this past year to pro- 
test the removal of Con- 
federate monuments, cities 
across the country took 
down the statues that me- 
morialized generals who 
fought on the side of slav- 
ery. Baltimore City Mayor 
Catherine Pugh ordered 
the removal of the Rob- 
ert E. Lee and Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson stat- 
ues in Wyman Park Dell, 
only half a mile away 
from campus. The City’s 
decision to take down the 
monuments shows that we 
must continue to reckon 
with the shameful parts of 
our nation’s history. 

_ There are buildings and 
programs on our campus 
that also bear the hallmarks 
of a racist and hateful past. 


With names like Woodrow — 


Wilson and Isaiah Bow- 
man adorning parts of our 
campus life, we must gauge 


whether the legacies of men 
like them are antithetical 
to the values that we as an 
institution seek to embody 
today. 

Woodrow Wilson, 
whose name is honored 
by the Wilson House in 
AMR Las well as the Wood- 
row Wilson Undergradu- 
ate Research Fellowship, 
is known for his legacy of 
racist practices during his 
tenure as the 28th presi- 
dent of the United States. 
He oversaw the resegrega- 
tion of the federal govern- 
ment, firing black supervi- 
sors and workers. Wilson’s 
most famous book, A His- 
tory of the American People, 
was sympathetic to the Ku 
Klux Klan and identified 
strongly with “Lost Cause” 
mythology, which cham- 
pioned the Confederate 
South over the North. 

Isaiah Bowman was our 
fifth University president 
and was notoriously anti- 
Semitic. In the mid-1940s,. 
at the height of WWII, 
Bowman established an 
anti-Jewish admissions 
quota that sprang from 
staunch anti-Semitism. 
Along with his hatred 
towards Jewish people, 
Bowman was also outspo- 
ken about his anti-black 
and homophobic views. 
His bust stands on dis- 
play outside of Shriver 
Hall and Bowman Drive 
behind Gilman Hall bears 
his name. 

At times, the legacies of 
the men who shaped our 
school’s history may be 
more nuanced. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, our Univer- 
sity’s eighth president and 
the eponym for our library, 
was also the head of the 
War Relocation Authority 
which was charged with 
the mass incarceration of 
Japanese Americans in 
WWII. Despite facilitating 
one of the largest violations 


of civil liberties in 20th cen- | 


tury America, Eisenhower 
held personal misgivings 
about the policy and tried 
to mitigate its detrimen- 
tal effects by, for example, 
proposing that women and 
children should not be re- 
located. He resigned as 
the program’s director af- 


ter 90 days. Unlike Wilson 
and Bowman, Eisenhower 
leaves a more nuanced and 
complicated legacy. Do we 
judge these historical fig- 
ures by the standards of 
their time or our own? 

Looking beyond the 
names that honor contro- 
versial figures on Home- 
wood campus, we must 
continue to examine our 
University’s troubled rela- 
tionship with Baltimore as 
well. 

The Kennedy-Krieger 
Institute, which is located 
in East Baltimore, cre- 
ated an experiment in the 
1990s to study how higher 
blood lead levels affected 
childhood development. 
The Institute intentional- 
ly chose mostly minority 
families as participants to 
live in lead-painted hous- 
ing. Lead paint poison- 
ing in children can lead 
to severe developmental 
delays, including damage 
in the brain that can cause 
learning disabilities, be- 
havioral problems, and in- 
creased aggression. 

More than 100 families 
were used as “canaries in 
coal mines” to learn more 
about the damaging ef- 
fects of lead poisoning, 
and while this led to a 93 
percent drop in lead poi- 
soning in Baltimore, the 
experiment was wildly 
unethical. From stealing 
Henrietta Lacks’ cells to 
the Guatemala syphilis ex- 
periment, our school has 
had, at the very least, ties to 
exploitative and troubling 
research. 

As Hopkins students, it 
is easy to become enchant- 
ed by our elite education 
and the grandeur of the 
brick and marble build- 
ings on campus. Yet it is 
important to remember the 
mistakes of the people who 
have led and worked for 
our University. As we walk 
through the Homewood or 
East Baltimore campuses, 
we should know what the 
names and __ institutions 
around us represent and 
the people they have hurt. 
This critical look at our past 


gives us the opportunity to ~ 


understand how to build a 
better future. 
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OPINIONS 


We should speak out 
support 


against 
of Israel 


DAVID BERKOWITZ/CC BY-SA 2.0 


The Gaza Strip, home to over a million, is one of the world’s most densely populated areas. 


By AUREL MALAPANI-SCALA 
& ALYSSA THOMAS 


housands of Palestinians 

in Gaza have been peace- 

fully protesting the on- 

going occupation of their 

land and advocating for 
their right, as well as that of Pales- 
tinian refugees, to return to lands 
illegally occupied by the Israeli state 
since March 30 of this year. There are 
currently over five million Palestin- 
ian refugees in Gaza, according to 
the United Nations Relief and Work 
Agency for Palestinian Refugees. 
The Israeli government's response to 
these nonviolent demonstrations is 
brutal and is in flagrant violation of 
international law. 

Often described as the most 
densely populated open air prison 
in the werld, Gaza is extremely de- 
ficiént in basic infrastructure and 
utilities necessary for maintaining 
life. According to a recent report by 
the United Nations, a majority of 
Gazans spend most of the day with- 
out electricity. Moreover, the people 
living in Gaza, except in very spe- 
cial situations, are restricted from 
leaving, exporting goods and work- 
ing throughout Palestine. The un- 
employment rate is over 40 percent. 
According to a report published by 
the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development in 2015, 
Gaza will be unlivable by 2020 un- 
less major changes are made. 

The sequestering of Gaza has re- 
lied on the so-called security fence. 
Built in 1994, the fence covers the 
entire land border of Gaza. This bar- 
rier physically separates Palestin- 
ians from their ancestral land and 
families and is replete with military 
checkpoints. Recently, Israel has con- 
tracted Elbit Systems to build a 40- 
mile long subterranean concrete wall 
around Gaza, the first of its kind. 

It was within this context that 
Gazans demonstrated en masse 
near the militarized barrier sepa- 
rating Gaza from the rest of Pales- 
tine on March 30. All images, vid- 
eos, and independent reports have 
confirmed that the demonstration 
was nonviolent, and that no one 
crossed the barrier. 

In response Israeli snipers 
opened fire with live ammunition, 
killing over 17 civilians and injur- 
ing over 1,400 more. Multiple jour- 
nalists, clearly wearing press jack- 
ets, have been killed and wounded. 
Refusing to be silenced by vio- 
lence, Palestinians have continued 
marching. Thousands of unarmed 
Palestinians are currently march- 
ing in the face of the massacres 
committed by the Israeli apartheid 

‘state. These demonstrations, called 
the Great March of Return, will 
soon close their third week. 

Representatives of the state of Is- 
rael have not only refused to launch 
an internal investigation into this on- 
going massacre but have also openly 
praised the killings — Israeli Defense 
Minister Avigdor Lieberman stated 
on April 8 that “there are no innocent 
people in Gaza.” They claim that the 
March to Return is a threat to Israeli 

national security and that the Pales- 
tinian protesters are armed terrorists 
trying to violently infiltrate Israel 
and commit acts of terror. 
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On the other hand, human rights 
organizations, such as the Israel- 
based B'Tselem, disagree that the 
March is a threat to the security of 
the state of Israel. They cite the fact 
that the protesters have been de- 
monstrably unarmed. How could 
thousands of unarmed people pose 
a physical threat to the security of a 
nuclear-armed state with military 
backing from the United States? 

In reality, the March of Return 
does represent a threat to the secu- 
rity state of Israel. Not a threat of 
terrorism — the Palestinians are, 
as has been independently verified 
by the United Nations, protesting 
peacefully — but instead a threat to 
the settler colonial state that relies 
on border walls, forced separation, 
and continual annexation and oc- 
cupation to remove the indigenous 
people of Palestine. The massacre 
in Gaza is about the security of Is- 
rael as understood and practiced 


by asettler colonial state. Anything | 
short of complete silence from Pal- | 


estinians is met with violence. 

From the rampant deportation of 
asylum seekers, to the maintenance 
of the apartheid wall in the West 
Bank, to the massacre along the 
separation barrier enclosing Gaza, it 
is abundantly evident what security 
means. Security to a settler colonial 
state means the ability to expand 
indefinitely while suppressing the 
indigenous population. It means 
physically separating families while 
simultaneously violently quashing 
resistance of any form. Most impor- 
tantly, it means depicting any resis- 
tance as a military threat, a claim 
that completely ignores the power 
imbalance at play. 

In summary, the March of Return 
represents a threat to these physical 
markers of subjugation. The crossing 
of the security fence by Palestinians 
would be a visual demonstration 
that the ongoing repression and de- 
humanization of the Palestinian peo- 
ple can no longer be contained. 

It is necessary and just to dis- 
mantle the infrastructure and 
physical symbols of settler colo- 
nialism and apartheid, from Israel 
to the United States. The disman- 
tling of border walls and other 
separation barriers is integral to the 
liberation of the Palestinian people 
and the rights of immigrants and 
asylum seekers worldwide. 

Here at Hopkins it is critical that 
students, especially those who are 
USS. citizens, speak out specifically 
against the U.S. military support 
of the state of Israel. Moreover, it 
is important that discussions sur- 
rounding Palestine occur in an 
honest context that recognizes the 
enormous power imbalances at 
play as well as the settler colonial 
history of the state of Israel. 

Furthermore, it is necessary for 
the people of the United States to 
stand up against and be critical 
of massacres funded by our tax 


dollars. Resist the occupation and 


say no to walls from Palestine to 


Mexico. 
Long Live Palestine! 


Senior Aurel Malapani and Sopho- 
more Alyssa Thomas are both members 
of Students for Justice in Palestine, 
which collaborated to write this piece. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


College admissions should not be race-blind 


By MORGAN OME 


s May 1 approaches, 

high school seniors 

across the country 

are making the ex- 

citing and difficult 
decision of where they will spend 
the next four years of their life. 
Three years ago, when I was in that 
same position, I heard some trou- 
bling comments about how Asians 
are held to higher standards than 
other students. 

While I was applying, some 
told me that since I was Asian, I 
needed to do exceptionally well 
on my SATs while other people of 
color had it easier since they could 
“play the race card.” When I was 
rejected from schools, people said, 
“T guess they just weren’t looking 
for Asians this year.” 

I was recently talking to one of 
my close friends who, like me, had 
a handful of schools to choose be- 
tween. Unlike me, people told her 
that the primary reason she was 
admitted to those schools was be- 
cause she was black. 

Reflecting on our different ex- 
periences, I’ve wondered: Did race 
factor into either of our applica- 
tions and if so, to what extent? 

How colleges use race in the ad- 
missions process is one of the most 
divisive issues in America today 
and is at the core of a current law- 
suit against Harvard University. 

In 2014, Students for Fair Ad- 
missions (SFFA), an anti-affirma- 
tive action group, filed a lawsuit 
alleging that Harvard discrimi- 
nates against Asian applicants. 
Earlier this month, a Boston judge 
set a court date for trial in October, 
and Harvard agreed to disclose 
some of its admissions data to the 
public. The Department of Justice 
is continuing its own investigation 
into claims of discrimination. 

Edward Blum, the president of 


SFFA, previously tried to take down 
affirmative action in the 2013 case 
Fisher v. University of Texas, in which 
Abigail Fisher, a white woman who 
was rejected from the school, al- 
leged that the University of Texas 
had against her 
based on race. The Supreme Court 
upheld the University’s affirmative 
action practices. 

SFFA claims that Harvard uses 
“racial quotas” and “racial balanc- 
ing” to limit the number of Asian 
students admitted. SFFA has enlist- 
ed a number of Asian students who 
applied to and were rejected from 
Harvard to support their case, say- 
ing that these applicants had higher 
GPAs and test scores than those of 
other admitted students. 

I sympathize with the students 
who believe they should have been 
admitted to Harvard. But oppos- 
ing policies, like affirmative action, 
that are designed to increase diver- 
sity and help people of color is not 
the solution. 

For much of history, Asian 
Americans have profited from 
strides made by minority groups, 
especially the African-American 
community. The Civil Rights 
Movement, for example, directly 
benefited Asian Americans by le- 
galizing interracial marriage, de- 
segregating schools and housing, 
and opening up professions that 
were previously closed off. 

Still, many Asian Americans for- 
get this shared history. We see other 
minority groups as competition. We 
forget that progress for other minor- 
ity groups is also progress for Asian 
Americans. We must understand 
this. If we do not, we risk becoming 
pawns in attempts to preserve white 
power in America. 

We're the perfect tools for anti- 
affirmative action activists. Many of 
us have high GPAs, high standard- 
ized test scores and a laundry list of 
extracurricular activities. So when 


discriminated 


affirmative action is portrayed as 
prejudice, it seems blatantly wrong 
to discriminate against highly qual- 
ified Asian applicants simply on the 
basis of race. 

But that’s not what is happening. 
To our knowledge, there is no proof 
that Harvard is rejecting Asian 
applicants solely on their race. 
These applicants may have stellar 
academic records but still not seem 
like a good fit for a multitude of 
other reasons. In addition, Asians 
as a group apply to colleges in large 
numbers, which means that large 
numbers will also be rejected. 

Furthermore, colleges should 
have the right to create a diverse 
student body by selecting stu- 
dents of different ethnic, racial, 
geographic, religious and _ socio- 
economic backgrounds. Education 
does not simply take place within 
the classroom. It also takes place 
between peers. 

My peers have broadened my 
worldview and exposed me to expe- 
riences that textbooks and lectures 
cannot: what it’s like to be the child 
of undocumented immigrants, what 
it’s like to navigate the world as a 
queer person, what it’s like to grow 
up in a biracial family. 

These perspectives are invalu- 
able and provide a compelling 
reason for which colleges should 
continue to build diverse classes. 
SFFA supporters say that appli- 
cants should not be judged by the 
color of their skin. At face-value, 
this argument seems appealing. 
But it fails to take into account the 
existing racial hierarchy in Amer- 
ica and serves to reify it. We can- 
not have color-blind or race-blind 
policies when society at large is 
still racist. 


Morgan Ome is a junior Writing 
Seminars and Italian major from Hill- 
sborough, Calif. She is a News & Fea- 
tures Editor. 


Trump’s actions will not be able to help Syria 


By SAMUEL FARRAR 
66 ission Accom- 
plished!” 
No major 


politicians 

have dared to 
utter these words since George W. 
Bush famously stood by them (lit- 
erally) atop an aircraft carrier 15 
years ago. In this now infamous 
speech, Bush proclaimed the end 
of major combat in Iraq, right be- 
fore the vast majority of casualties 
in the Iraq Wars, in a campaign that 
can hardly be called a ‘success.’ 

That is until last week, when our 
eloquent president tweeted “A per- 
fectly executed strike last night... 
Mission Accomplished!”, referencing 
a missile strike on Syrian chemical 
weapons facilities. But, what is his 
ultimate goal in Syria? 

As always, Trump’s action 
seemed to muddle his stance, 
rather than solidify it. At its very 
core, Trump’s “America First” 
presidency is contradictory. One 
of the largest draws in his election 
was his brutishness on the inter- 
national scene. 

He claimed he would not back 
down to anyone: not China, not 
Russia. He claimed he would 
force Mexico to pay for a border 
wall in reparation for the “crimi- 
nals and rapists” it sent into the 
country and make NATO right- 


fully pay for the protection the 


U.S. provided. However, Trump’s 
“America First” policy was found- 
ed on isolationism. It meant pro- 
tecting domestic workers by rais- 
ing tariffs on international goods 
and protecting the safety of citi- 
zens over the safety of refugees. 
Whether his stance is reason- 
able (it isn’t) or his policies valid 
(they aren't) is another article for 
another time. It simply stands that 
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Trump’s support stems from these 
two frameworks that he created in 
his campaign. 

These two sides of Trump created 
a situation in which he could not 
win, politically speaking, in Syria. If 
he refused to intervene in the atroci- 
ties of the Syrian Civil War, he would 
be seen by many as backing down 
from Assad, giving up the global 
fight for western democracy. If he 
provided humanitarian aid, his iso- 
lationist following would have risen 
up in arms against the president 
putting the lives of people in some 
“shithole” country above the lives of 
Americans. 

In many ways, Trump's decision 
reflected that of his citizenry, a ma- 
jority of whom claim that the U.S. is 
too involved in the Middle East as it 
is but cannot bear to see the sight of 
children choking in a chemical fog. It 
is fair to say that there is no answer 
that can satisfy the competing identi- 
ties of the U.S. as the world’s police 
and its desire for isolationism. 

That all being said, Trump did 
make a decision. His answer was 


to bomb the hell out of a chemi- 


cal weapons facility. Fifty-nine 
tomahawk missiles and $60 mil- 
lion taxpayer dollars later, Trump 
declared mission accomplished. 
This leads back to the original 
question, what exactly is his mis- 
sion? Can Assad continue to mur- 
der, starve and displace his entire 
country as long as its explosives 
and bullets are doing the killing 
rather than chemicals? This seems 
to be the only logical answer to 
Trump’s action. — ; 

Syria’s conflict has been a hu- 
manitarian crisis for years and can 
hardly be called anything but a 
genocide, chemical weapons or not. 
Contrary to whatever our president 
thinks, the missile strike didn’t 
help anyone; it didn’t save anyone's 


xX 


lives; it didn’t stop anyone’s suffer- 
ing. People are still going to die. 

The only actually logical step 
to helping the people of Syria is 
one that Trump avoids like the 
plague — the acceptance of refu- 
gees. If his decision to finally in- 
tervene directly in Syria was any- 
thing more than maintaining a 
perception of American moral su- 
periority to its citizens, refugees 
would be the only answer. Of 
course, we all know too well that 
Trump’s constant fear of anyone 
with darker skin than his fake tan 
will prevent this good from ever 
Occurring. 

Trump’s next step is not clear. 
It is entirely possible that this is 
a one-off event and America goes 
back to twiddling its thumbs 
while millions are killed. Any es- 
calation beyond this strike would 
require a declaration of war, 
something that not even the most 
hawkish citizens support. Trump 
may simply call in a missile strike 
every now and again to maintain 
the status quo. This seems to be 
the most likely outcome. Limited 
strikes have been a common po- 
litical tactic for presidents since 
Reagan. But this is all they are, 
political actions. 

The first strike Trump called was 
on an airfield, almost exactly one 
year ago. Just one day later, the air- 
field was back up and running. The 
only success this most recent missile 
strike can bring is political. What- 
ever the outcome of Trump's actions 
may be in the United States, the only 
thing I can guarantee for certain is 
that it will not help the suffering Syr- 
ian people. 


Samuel Farrar is a freshman from 
Brevard, N.C. and plans to major in 
Political Science. He is The News- 
Letter’s Social Media Editor. 
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Congratulations to the 
2017 — 2018 winners for the inaugural 
Fraternity and Sorority Life Awards Ceremony! 
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Excellence in Community Service Excellence in Philanthropy Award 


Sigma Iota Alpha — IGC Beta Theta Pi — IFC 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC Phi Mu — PAJH 
Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH Sigma Iota Alpha - IGC 
Rise. lgeetin-o- _et tee eee hlagaeTs Bosca 
Excellence in Campus Involvement Excellence in Educational Programming 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC NONE -— IFC 
Pi Beta Phi — PAJH Alpha Phi Alpha — IGC 
Alpha Phi Alpha — IGC Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH 
Chapter Executive Board of Council Delegate of the Year 
the Year 
NONE- IFC NONE — PAJH 
Sigma Iota Alpha — IGC NONE -— IFC 
Pi Beta Phi - PAJH Gisele Ruiz - IGC 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Woman of the Fraternity and Sorority Life Man of the 
Year Year 


Kimberly Gonzales Kwame Alston 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Leadership & Campus Activities Award 
Tatiana Sorenson — Sigma Iota Alpha 
Caroline Bradford — Alpha Phi 
Naomi Rodgers 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Academic Excellence Award 
Stephanie Carr - Pi Beta Phi 


Advisor of the Year Most Improved Chapter 
Jessica Roman — Sigma Iota Alpha Delta Xi Phi 
Highest Chapter GPA Highest Chapter GPA 
alpha Kappa Delta Phi alpha Kappa Delta Phi 
Spring 2017 3.79 Fall 2017 3.75 


Chapter President of the Year Council President of the Year 
Shania Johnson — Delta Sigma Theta Sam Kerans — Phi Gamma Delta 


Chapter of the Year 
Kappa Alpha Theta 
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Events in Baltimore Embrace a gloomy spring with the Poe House 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Mezeal Tasting 
Remington Wine Company 
7 p.m. 

Join Dre Levon of Clavel for this sophisticated 
evening of mezcal tasting. Learn about all that goes 
into the creation of this iconic Mexican liquor and 
enjoy some for yourself. No cover. 


Friday 


Sanctuary Streets Baltimore 
Sweet27 
7 p.m. — 10 p.m. 
Swing by this happy hour to show your support 
for Sanctuary Streets, an organization dedicated to 
helping migrants in the U.S. No cover. 


Reeier Madness 
Blue Pit BBQ & Whiskey Bar 
10 p.m. — 1:30 a.m. 
Head to Blue Pit for a screening of this iconic 1936 
anti-drug propaganda film. Kitchen closes at 10, so if 
you want to grab a bite beforehand show up early or 


enjoy complimentary popcorn all night long. No cover. 


Saturday 


Record Store Day 
The Sound Garden 
9 a.m. 

It’s once again time to celebrate Record Store Day, 
a national holiday dedicated to folks who love 
listening to and sharing records. Head to this 

Baltimore location for new releases and great deals. 


Baltimore’s Home oi the Brave 
Fort McHenry 
6 p.m. — 8 p.m. 
Find your park after dark! Stroll through historic 
Fort McHenry on special nighttime tours, which run 
every 10 minutes. Sign up online. 


Sunday 


Trivia You Actually Know the Answers 


to: The Office Edition 
Birroteca 
6 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
Test your Dundler Mifflin knowledge while chowing 
down ona special, Michael-Scott-approved menu. 
$45. 


By ARIELLA SHUA 


| Stal? Writer 


According to all usual 
conventions, it’s spring now. 
Normally — that 
it should be warm. Unfor- 


means 


| tunately, this semester has 
| not been living up to typi- 


cal weather expectations, 
which means that most of 
us have been spending a 


lot more time inside than 


we normally would for this 
time of year. 

During the last few 
months, I couldn’t wait un- 
til spring finally arrived. 
As a freshman, I was hope- 
ful that the warm weather 


| would bring out a new side 


of Baltimore that I could ex- 
perience. I'd heard upper- 
classmen talk about places 


| that they went to once it 
| was nice outside, and I was 


tired of the lack of adequate 
snow and just wanted it to 
be pleasant again. 

Except for a few days, 
though, it’s been pretty 
gloomy out. Eventually, it 
makes sense to stop fight- 
ing the gloom and embrace 
it instead. 

Fortunately, we live in 
a city with massive influ- 
ence from a man who did 
just that. 

Last weekend, I was 
lucky enough to go on a 
tour of the Edgar Allan Poe 
House and Museum. Lo- 
cated at 203 North Amity 
Street, the house is fairly 
easy to get to: Take the 
Charm City Circulator to 
its Mulberry Street stop. 
From there it’s about a 15 
minute walk west. 

The unassuming row 
house doesn’t stand out 


| much from the outside. 


The red brick building 
wouldn’t catch any atten- 
tion from a casual pass- 


erby. Only the street sign, 


proclaiming “Edgar Allan 
Poe Square” in white on a 
red background, indicates 
that there is something 


unique about the West Bal- 
timore location. 

Inside, however, it is as 
though stepping into the 
past, with a bit of the pres- 
ent mixed in. The house 
has three floors accessible 
to visitors, each made up 
of little more than a room 
or two. 

Some of the rooms have 
artifacts used by Poe him- 
self, such as his writing 
desk, telescope and chair. 
Exhibits about Poe’s fam- 
ily history and his life in 
Baltimore adorn the walls. 
Among the most interest- 
ing are the panels describ- 
ing the little that is known 
about the last days before 
his mysterious death, 
which occurred in 1849. 

The Poe House, likely 
built around 1830, was 
rented by Poe’s aunt, Maria 
Clemm, in 1832. Poe and 
several of his family mem- 
bers, including his grand- 
mother and his cousin Vir- 
ginia (who later became his 
wife), moved in with her. 
Poe himself moved into the 
house at the age of 23, stay- 
ing for about two years. 

While living in Balti- 
more, he wrote several of 
his most notable works, 
including 11 stories meant 
to be published in a collec- 
tion that were eventually 
all published separately. 
He moved to Richmond, 
Va. with Virginia in 1835 
and did not return to Bal- 
timore until shortly before 
his death. 

Poe’s house has an at- 
mosphere similar to that of 
his stories — slightly off- 
putting but intriguing. The 
house is well preserved, 
with most of the original 
structure still standing. 

You enter through the 
gift shop — I had never 
before seen so much black 
and purple, or so many 
ravens, in my life — and 
then continue on to the 
first room of the exhibit, 


in what was once the din- 
ing room. 

Moving up, you'll find 
the first of two bedrooms, 
now covered with Poe’s 
family tree and informa- 
tion about his closest rela- 
tives (the direct link Poe 
has to Virginia is a bit close 
for comfort). 

The next bedroom has 
that be- 
and _ his 


artifacts 
longed to Poe 
family, along with a fan- 
tastic fireplace. It seems 
that this is the last part 
of the museum, but if you 
venture up the twisted 
spiral staircase at the back 
of the second bedroom, 
there is a glimpse of the 
attic which Poe may have 
stayed in; historians aren't 
entirely sure. 

With its sloped ceil- 
ing, I could barely stand 
straight while still on 
the stairs. The attic was 


some 


slightly difficult to access 
because of the tight stair- 
case and made me won- 
der how Poe could stand 
to do it constantly while 
he lived in the house. 

Overall I would highly 
recommend checking out 
the Poe House. The muse- 
um guides are all knowl- 
edgeable and__ friendly, 
providing info on Poe's 
history that you didn’t 
even know you had ques- 
tions about. 

It is a bit difficult to 
get to the top floor, but if 
you can check out the at- 
tic room, it is absolutely 
worth it to catch a glimpse 
of the place where some 
of Poe’s works may have 
been written. It’s truly 
an amazing feeling to be 
standing in a house that 
has such rich history for 
one of Baltimore’s most fa- 
mous residents. 


MITCH LECLAIR/CC BY 2.0 
The Poe House is tiny and unassuming but houses a fascinating museum. 


Baltimore Earth Day provides Spring Fair alternatives 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


Recently, when chatting 
about The News-Letter with 
a pal, they made reference 
to a particular feature of 
Your Weekend, one that I 
hadn't and wouldn't have 
noticed otherwise. 

“You talk about drink 
ing... a lot.” 

Which is, to be blunt, 
kind of wack. 

I make this statement 
both because I fear some 
future employer is reading 
this section and making 
a concerned face, and be- 
cause it really does get my 
goat when folks insist that 
there’s nothing to do in Bal- 
timore except for drink on 
the Beach. 

As has been mentioned 
in previous articles, this is 
simply not the case. How- 
ever, I recognize that on 
Spring Fair weekend in par- 
ticular, it is hard to find any 
other activities to do. 

Luckily this week is also 
Earth Week, which means 
there are plenty of opportu- 
nities to enjoy the City that 
don’t involve stumbling 
down North Charles. 

And you don’t have to go 
very far: Head to the Waver- 
ly ACE Hardware store. 

As silly as it may sound, 


I'm a big fan of this ACE. 
They’ve seen me at my 
best (looking at paint chips 
for my theoretical future 
home) and at my worst (the 
multiple times I’ve had to 
copy my roommate's keys 
after losing mine) and have 
been wonderfully helpful. 

They're throwing their 
annual garden party on Sat- 
urday. There you can take 
part in a free seed starting 
workshop as well as a pot- 
ting station and free food. 

Earth Day began as a 
way to commemorate the 
founding of the modern en- 
vironmentalist movement 
in 1970, so of course a big 
part of the holiday is keep- 
ing our Earth clean. 

There are almost as 
many clean up opportuni- 
ties as there are Baltimore 
neighborhoods. Spend your 
Saturday participating in a 
stream clean up at the Gw- 
ynns Falls Trail, volunteer 
at Locust Point or collect 
data on urban birds (truly 
a rare opportunity) at the 
Audubon Center. Added 
bonus: Most of these events 
offer free lunch afterward. 

For a more local experi- 
ence, work to beautify Lake 
Roland with the help of lo- 
cal park rangers or head to 
the Waverly Earth Day cel- 
ebration, where afterward 

a 


te 


volunteers 21+ are invited 
to a garden party at the Pea- 
body Heights Brewery. 

(Not that that’s a neces- 
sity for having fun. Just giv- 
ing you honest reporting.) 

If you're looking for 
more unique ways to help 
out, try urban farming at 
the Boone Street Farm on 
Saturday and get a chance 
to learn about the ways in 
which biodiversity impacts 
Baltimoreans. 

Finally, if you're still try- 
ing to do it FTK after last 
weekend's Relay for Life, 
volunteer to help clean up 
the Patterson Park Castle 
Playground. 

While outdoor service 
can be rewarding, it’s not 
for everybody. Luckily 
there are other events to at- 
tend, including the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Baltimore 
County’s (UMBC) Earth 
Day Run on Sunday. Regis- 
ter for this 5K online or on 
site, and celebrate the Earth 
by traversing it. 

Alternatively, if you're 
not quite up to running a 
5K but are into the idea of it, 
head to the 3rd week of Bal- 
timore’s community walks 
right over in Hampden. The 
event promises a space to 
explore free expression and 
is a really easy way to get 
outside. 


You can also check out 
the Herring Run Nursery 
Earth Day Festival on Sun- 
day. Take a pollinator tour, 
make a seed ball or (for 
those of you into commit- 
ment) receive a free tree. 

If you're really not an 
outdoor person but still 
want to celebrate, you can 
attend one of many events 
at BWillow in Remington 
this weekend. Build your 
own bouquet, craft a seed 
bomb, explore the world of 
mounted plants or prepare 
a home for a brand new 
succulent. 

You can also head to 
the Dovecote Cafe in Res- 
ervoir Hill on Sunday. You 
can pick up produce from 
local farmers as well as 
grab some local honey or 
simply listen in on semi- 
nars for houseplant en- 
thusiasts for tips on how 
to keep those new succu- 
lents alive. 

However you choose to 
celebrate Earth Day, con- 
sider it a welcome excuse 
to give your liver a break 
this weekend and head 
out to spend some time in 
Baltimore, enjoying all the 
great things this, ay Ps 
td offer. pi: z 

As for the rest of you 


lowlifes, Ill see you in the 
BeerGarden. 
Cane fs 
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Lynne Ramsay's newest Professor analyzes Black Panther at Bird in Hand 


film burdended by flaws 


By LUIS CURIEL 


Staff Writer 
Joaquin Phoenix has 
somehow not become a 


mainstream name. What | 
mean by this is that your 
average movie-goer prob- 
ably couldn’t pick him 
out from a collection of 
headshots. As one of the 
best actors of his genera- 
tion, it’s truly a travesty 
that he hasn’t won an Os- 
car for any performance 
despite being nominated 
three times and winning a 
Grammy for Best Compila- 
tion Soundtrack for Visual 
Media for Walk the Line. 

Phoenix takes on roles 
that don’t really allow him 
to be as well known as 
Matthew McConaughey 
or even Leonardo  Di- 
Caprio. His most recent 
film, You Were Never Really 
Here, is another that. will 
not make Joaquin Phoenix 
into a household name, al- 
though he did manage to 
snag the Best Actor award 
at the Cannes Film Festi- 
val last year. 

You Were Never Really 
Here, the fourth feature- 
length film by director 
Lynne Ramsay and her first 
since We Need to Talk About 
Kevin, follows Joe (Phoenix), 
a traumatized combat vet- 
eran and former FBI agent 
who rescues trafficked girls 
in New York City. 

After being contracted 
by a senator, Joe stumbles 
upon a government con- 
spiracy and fights to save 
his own life and that of a 
young girl, Nina (played by 
Ekaterina Samsonov). 

Joe lives and cares for 
his mother in his child- 
hood home, and their re- 
lationship is a blend of 
love and compassion as 
well as disgust and frus- 
tration. It’s imperative to 
the audience that we un- 
derstand this dynamic; 
throughout the film we 
get PTSD-esque flash- 
backs that show us why 
Joe behaves as he does 
and why he is in this po- 
sition. 

Joe’s failure to protect 
various women in his life 
has led him to a point that 
he can’t move past. This is 
a complex portrait of a man 
whose aggression is under- 
stood to be the result of the 
trauma he witnessed as a 
young man and as an ex- 
government agent. 

It’s an incredible perfor- 
mance from Phoenix, who 
somehow manages to gain 


the audience’s sympathy 
once you find out what his 
character has gotten himself 
into, in spite of the destruc- 
tive aspects of his personal- 
ity. He is an effective killing 
machine, yet he also longs 
some- 
him 


for his own death, 
thing 
throughout the film. 
Unfortunately, Phoenix’s 
performance 


which follows 


alone 


very definition of paint-by- 
the-numbers-esque movie. 
We’ve seen this all before; 
it’s predictable. A relatively 
quiet, troubled man has to 


can’t | 
elevate a film that is the | 


save a young girl from a | 


trafficking ring. 
In a lot of ways, You Were 


Never Really Here feels like a | 
blend of Taken and Drive, just | 


with a lead who has a little 
more psychological damage. 
Additionally, the film’s mini- 
mal use of exposition and di- 
alogue leaves you perplexed 
and unsure of what the over- 
arching conspiracy seems to 
be, leaving a major plot ele- 
ment never fully explained. 

Perhaps that’s because 
Ramsay wants us to focus 
on the psychological trau- 
ma that Joe suffers, not 
the overarching plot — af- 
ter all how much can one 
man do to defeat everyone 
involved in a human traf- 
ficking ring? 

There are tender mo- 
ments that Ramsay creates 
between Joe and the other 
characters he encounters, all 
serving as attempts for Joe to 
do the opposite of what he 
is accustomed to. At times it 
works, but at others it feels a 
bit heavy handed. 

You Were Never Really 
Here isn’t bad, but, ulti- 
mately, it isn’t all that great 
either. The familiarity of 
not only its plot but also 
how it is executed leaves it 
lacking in originality. 

Phoenix is fantastic as 
the traumatized Joe, and 
Jonny Greenwood’s score is 
all kinds of good — it gives 
the film a sense of chaos that 
helps you really buy into 
Joe’s flashbacks. Yet when 
the plot fully does get going 
and you begin to get drawn 
in, an emotionally draining 
sequence leaves you feeling 
less engaged. 

Lynne Ramsay gives us 
a brutal film that attempts 
to show us the consequenc- 
es that traumatic events can 
have on someone; however, 
the film’s cookie-cutter plot’ 
leaves us wanting more. 

You Were Never Really 
Here opens on April 20 at 
the Charles Theatre. 


DIANA RINGOJCC BY-SA 4.0 


Actor Joaquin Phoenix plays the lead in Lynne Ramsay's forthcoming film. 
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| ing Amelia Isaacs, 
| though 


By RUDY MALCOM 
Staff Writer 


Not unlike the enchant- 
who, 
“very allergic to 
dairy,” covered a cake 
competition (the Sheridan 
Libraries’ fifth annual Ed- 
ible Book Festival) for this 


| section, I covered a conver- 


sation of Black Panther de- 


| spite having never seen the 


film. Don’t get me wrong 
— |] have not purposely 
avoided the highest-gross- 
ing film of 2018 for fear of 
ideological anaphylaxis. I 


| really wish I had seen it, 


one reason being that do- 
ing so might have allowed 
me to appreciate this event 
even more. 

On the evening of April 
12 at Bird in Hand, N.D.B. 


COURTESY OF NDB. CONNOLLY 
Hopkins professor N.D.B. Connolly spoke about the film Black Panther. 


Connolly, the Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams associate profes- 
sor of History at Hopkins, 
kicked off the “Humanities 
in the Village” series, which 
is a collaboration between 
the Ivy Bookshop and the 
University’s Alexander 
Grass Humanities Institute 
(AGHI). In his discussion, 
Connolly examined the 
intellectual work that laid 
the first stones for Black 
Panther’s influence and ac- 
claim and the work that it 
has subsequently inspired. 
According to Connolly, 
the blockbuster’s most im- 
pressive statistic is that it in- 
spired approximately 3,700 
different written pieces 
from the likes of professors, 
journalists and sociologists. 
He described this phenom- 
enon as a “flowering” of cul- 


tural studies. 

During his talk Connol- 
ly explored the relationship 
between film and literature, 
between comic books and 
African-American history, 
and the evolution from im- 
perialism and slavery to 
the drive for revolution and 
black nationalism — which 
is reflected in the existence 
of the fictional kingdom of 
Wakanda. 

For instance, he ar- 
gued that writer Ta-Nehisi 
Coates and artist Brian 
Stelfreeze’s comic book 
renewal of Blank Panther 
is a conversation between 
Edmund Morgan’s Ameri- 
can Slavery, American Free- 
dom and C. L. R. James’ 
The Black Jacobins on the 
themes of class conflict 
and labor struggles. 

Connolly interpreted 
the problems of harvest- 
ing vibranium — the metal 
that facilitated Wakanda’s 
development of cutting- 
edge technology and sup- 
plied Black Panther with 
superhuman abilities — as 
a symbolization of the un- 
tapped potential of black 
people around the world. 

“The political problem 
of black self-determination 
emanates through the film 
industry itself,” he said. 

He invoked Cedric 
J. Robinson’s — Forgeries 
of Memory and Meaning: 
Blacks and the Regimes of 
Race in American Theater 
and Film before World War 
II in order to stress the 
historical significance of 
Black Panther in juxtaposi- 
tion with pernicious ste- 
reotypes of blacks, like 


Poet Terrance Hayes visits Hopkins 


By CHAEBIN JEON 
Staff Writer 


Terrance Hayes, nation- 
ally-acclaimed poet and 
artist, read from his works 
and answered questions 
from on April 10 from 
6-7 p.m. The event, which 
took place in Mudd 26, 
was part of the Turnbull 
Lecture Series. 

Hayes is the author of five 
previous poetry collections 
that have received numerous 
honors, including a National 
Book Award, a National 
Endowment for the Arts 
Award, a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship and a MacArthur 
Fellowship. He is currently 
the poetry editor for the New 
York Times Magazine. In ad- 
dition to writing poetry, he 
also creates visual art. 

Hayes is currently work- 
ing on a book of poems, es- 
says and visual works, de- 
scribed during the event as 
a “space between drawings 
and essays and a conversa- 
tion with the writer Ether- 
idge Knight.” 

He read mainly from 
that body of work, as well 
as from the long series of 
sonnets that he has been 
working on since the 2016 
elections, American Sonnets 
for My Past and Future As- 
sassin, which will be pub- 
lished later this year. 

Dora Malech, poet and 


associate professor in the . 


Writing Seminars. depart- 
ment, oversaw the event. 

In her introduction, 
Malech described Hayes’ 
work and its engagement 
with a variety of topics. 

“Terrance Hayes’ poems 


uy) 


are such intense and en- 
gaging explorations of love, 
life, memory, race, gender, 
sexuality, family, lineage, 
politics, power, culture, 
imagination, music and art, 
that a reader might need 
to blink and reread and 
reread to catch all the sub- 
tlety of their structures, the 
wrought wonder of their 
making,” she said. 


even intrusively inside 

one of Shade’s poems. 
“The book is set up as if I 
was Charles Kinbote in Pale 
Fire. Kinbote sees himself ev- 
erywhere in the poem, and 
the great distorting power of 
Kinbote’s imagination pro- 
vides a tension and his tra- 
jectory ruins the practice of 
close reading. Pale Fire shows 
how expertise slides down a 
slippery slope into delusion, 
and delusion, 


After Malech’s_ intro- 
deutestarorn 
Hayes took 
over the po- “Hayes’ poems 
dium with 3 
an immedi. are such intense 


ately casual 
and modest 


and engaging 


depending on 
how you look 
at it, is a form 
of the imagi- 
nation, and 
imagination a 


tone. explorations form of criti- 
“T have to fl lif cal study.” 
carry a hand- De op ties In addition 
kerchief be- memory, race... to Nabokov, 
cause this is Hayes also 
making me — Dora MALECH, touched on 
sweat, and WRITING SEMINARS cellular and 
Im already PROFESSOR & POET molecular bi- 
hot... but re- ology as an- 
ally what I other source 


want to say to y/all is... I 
want to get to the Q&A, 
so what I’m gonna do is 
set my timer and try to 
talk for 15 maybe or so 
minutes, and then I'll read 
some poems, and when 
this thing goes off, then 
we can talk, okay?” 

Hayes then began ex- 
plaining the background 
of his upcoming book 
about Knight. He cited in- 
spiration from Pale Fire by 
Vladimir Nabokov, a book 
in which Charles Kinbote, 
a scholar, is obsessed with 
the poet John Shade, who 
also happens to be his 
neighbor. Kinbote writes 
commentaries on and 


of inspiration and thought. 
He spoke about a piece that 
he read related to his rela- 
tives and the cell (both bio- 
logical and corrective). 
“The molecular biogra- 
phy of a cell is the image 
that I use. It was something 
that I got from an actual 
biology piece on the parts 
of a cell... these two scien- 
tists were talking about the 
cells in your body, when 
were they made, what the 
contribution of neighbor- 
ing cells was and what role 
was played by more distant 
influences, what the role of 
chance was in the life of a 
cell, at what point the final 
Sre HAYES, B5 
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blackface minstrelsy, that 
began with The Birth of the 
Nation. 

Connolly that 
then-president Wood- 
row Wilson watched D.W. 
Griffith’s infamous film — 
whose release catalyzed the 
genesis of the second Ku 
Klux Klan — after a former 
Hopkins classmate of his, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., made ar- 
rangements for its screen- 
ing at the White House. 

“In many instances, Af- 
rican-American actors are 
operating in these films un- 
der multiple registers, try- 
ing to subvert stereotypes 
as much as they’re trying to 
affirm white notions of su- 
periority,” he said, referring 
to The Birth of a Nation. 

Connolly explained that 
film producers, when at- 
tempting to stay true to the 
literature in their adapta- 
tions of comic books with 
minority characters, face 
the challenge of resurrect- 
ing the harmful stereotypes 
upon which their depictions 
often heavily rely. 

He also addressed the 
critique of Chris Lebron, 
an associate professor of 
Philosophy at Hopkins, 
who criticized the sacri- 
fice of Black Panther’s ene- 
my Erik Killmonger as un- 
dermining black critiques 
of white supremacy. Con- 
nolly later called Killmon- 
ger a “proxy for the rest of 
the black world.” 

Other reviewers have 
denounced Black Panther’s 
lack of sexual violence. Con- 
nolly told us that Coates ex- 
plained to him in a conver- 
sation that this omission is, 
in part, attributable to cor- 
porate constraints on direc- 
tor Ryan Coogler. 

Similarly, Connolly 
pointed out another one of 
the movie’s shortcomings: 
Despite having co-written 
a Black Panther spin-off 
comic book series for Mar- 
vel, Roxane Gay, author of 
Bad Feminist, was not invit- 
ed to the film’s premiere. 
She and her renowned 
portrayal of queer love in 
Wakanda were “written 
out” of the movie. 

Slavery was also written 
out. Connolly mentioned 
that, as examined in Steven 
Hahn’s A Nation Under our 
Feet: Black Political Struggles 
in the Rural South from Slav- 
ery to the Great Migration, 
slavery provoked not only 


noted 


rage but “political con- 
sciousness.” 
Connolly posited that 


Hollywood did not name 
imperialism nor slavery — 
the “invisible white power” 
— and instead subtly refer- 
enced it through the use of 
Passive voice constructions. 

He explained that these 
omissions served to make 
the film more palatable for 
white viewers. 

“The absence of slavery is 
a problem, it was intentional, 
it is part of what's positive 
about the film,” he said. 

Without even needing to 
read from, much less glance 
at, his notes, Connolly de- 
livered an impressive and 
thoughtful analysis of the 
intellectual history behind 
Black Panther and the politi- 
cal climate in which it was 
received. He also engaged 
profoundly with questions 
and commentary from au- 
dience members. This event 
was truly an intellectual 
conversation, and this ar- 
ticle is by no means a com- 
prehensive review of it. 
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Thoughts on Cardi B’s ASA hosts first ever fashion show at Glass Pav 
inspiring debut album 


By CLAIRE BEAVER 
Staff Writer 


Cardi B’s first full-length 
studio album Invasion of 
Privacy had been out for a 
week when it reached num- 
ber one on the Billboard 200 
albums list and became the 
most-streamed album by a 
female performing artist on 
Apple Music. 

Cardi B’s skyrocket to 
fame is well deserved if 
somewhat sudden. She was 
born and raised in the Bronx 
and worked as a stripper, 
gaining fame for talking 
about this 


the more candid 
songs on the album about 
heartbreak and _infidel- 
ity in a relationship. One 
particularly striking por- 
tion of the song goes, “You 
even got me trippin’, 
got me lookin’ in the mir- 
ror different / Thinkin’ I’m 
flawed because you incon- 


one of 


you | 


sistent / Between a rock | 
and a hard place, the mud 
and the dirt / It’s gon’ hurt | 


me to hate you, but lovin’ 
you's worse.” I’m not going 
to lie; I listened to that part 
six times in a row. 


“Ring” is another song 


on the album 


on her social 
media in a 
candid way. 
She was also 


“You got me 


lookin in the 


about _ heart- 


features Ke- 
hlani on the 


a cast mem- : “60° chorus sing- 

mirror different/ . 6 
ber of the ing of a lover 
VH1 reality thinkin’ ’m who — won't 


series Love & 


Hip Hop: New 


flawed because 


respond to 
texts or calls 


York from you inconsistent.” — Something 
2015 “to = 2016.52 every millen- 
and _ began — Carp! B, nial can re- 
gathering her MUSICIAN late to. Cardi 


following at 
this point. 

Cardi eventually left the 
show to pursue her mu- 
sic career (thank God) and 
worked her way up in the 
music industry, releasing 
two mixtapes: Gangsta Bitch 
Music, Vol. 1 and Gangsta 
Bitch Music, Vol. 2 in 2016 
and 2017, respectively. 

She is now the first fe- 
male rapper to be number 
one on the Billboard Hot 
100 chart since Lauryn Hill 
in 1998. 

Cardi B is reshaping hip 
hop to her own liking and 
hasn’t changed since we 
first saw her arrive on the 
scene. For starters, Cardi 
is blunt. She says what she 
thinks in her interviews 
and on her social media, 
which is something sur- 
prisingly refreshing in 
today’s day and age. By 
bringing this to her lyrics, 
she makes her music relat- 
able. 

Cardi B has had anamaz- 
ing few years, from releas- 
ing her hit singles “Bodak 
Yellow” and “Bartier Car- 
di” in 2017 to her feature on 
a remix of Bruno Mars’ new 
song, “Finesse,” in January 
2018, and it seems like she 
won't be slowing down any 
time soon. 

Her album Invasion of 
Privacy is a combination 
of rap, R&B and pop that 
meshes into one of the 
most unique and exciting 
albums thus far in 2018. It 
features a great number of 
popular artists including 
Migos, Chance the Rapper, 
SZA, Kehlani, 21 Savage 
and many more. 

Cardi B puts herself 
into her music, using her 
own personal backstory 
and heartache to create 
an album full of ups and 
downs. “Be Careful” is 


and Kehlani’s 

voices are like 
butter, blending together 
perfectly and legitimizing 
a trend that seems to be 
common in today’s dating 
scene. 

Despite Cardi B’s suc- 
cess and quick rise to 
fame, she never comes off 
as fake. So many celebri- 
ties get caught up in the 
physical possessions and 
money and fame, and they 
forget who they are, but 
Cardi doesn’t let it get to 
her. 

She was featured on an 
episode of The Tonight Show 
Starring Jimmy Fallon, and 
she literally explained one 
of the noises she makes 
in her songs (okuuuuurrr) 
as a “cold pigeon” — she 
isn’t afraid to poke fun at 
herself, and the audience 
loves her for it. 

In promoting the al- 
bum, she also appeared 
on an episode of Saturday 
Night Live as a musical 
guest. In a sketch featured 
in the episode, comedian 
and cast member Aidy 
Bryant played “Aidy B,” 
a more empowered ver- 
sion of herself, to say the 
least. Though the sketch is 
exaggerated, Cardi again 
doesn’t shy away from her 
own upfront personal- 
ity, and she uses it as an 
opportunity to empower 
other women and girls to 
say what’s on their mind 
and do what they feel like 
doing. 

Invasion of Privacy is 
one of those albums that 
doesn’t miss a beat; every 
song is different and pro- 
vocative, Cardi’s voice is 
unique, and the lyrics are 
all poignant. There isn’t one 
song I would skip, and I am 
already excited to see what 
Cardi B does next. 


TOW(CC BY-SA 2.0 


Cardi B is following the success of her breakout single “Bodak Yellow.” 
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Students modeled clothing from five Maryland designers last Friday. 


By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Senior Staff Writer 


The African Students As- 
sociation (ASA) held Flavors 
of Africa: A Fashion Show, 
on the evening of Friday, 
April 13. Showcasing Mary- 
land designers representing 
countries from across the 
African continent, the fash- 
ion show filled the Glass 
Pavilion with students eager 
to see their friends walk the 
runway in African-inspired 
clothing. 

The event is ASA’s first 
fashion show event and 
was directed by sopho- 
more Edo Ighodaro, soph- 
omore Keisha Aboagye 
and senior ASA President 
Kelechi Basil. The inspira- 
tion for this fashion show 
came from Ighodaro, who 
discussed her vision for 
the show in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“T have always been re- 
ally proud of my African 
culture, so when I came to 
Hopkins I wanted to share 
why I loved it so much with 
other students,” she wrote. 
“The fashion show was the 
best outlet because it com- 
bined our traditional fab- 
rics, food, dance and music 
all while bringing the Hop- 
kins community together 
for an enjoyable night.” 

The event featured five 
designers from the Mary- 
land area who produce 
African-inspired fashions, 
including Obioma Fash- 


ion, la Belle Ivoire Créa- 
tion, Sankofa, East Habe- 
sha, Fatima Kamara and 
Izu and Vash. Each brand 
produces clothing items 
inspired by patterns and 
designs from different Af- 
rican nations and repre- 
sents the richness and di- 
versity of African fashion. 

The first brand presented 
at the show was Obioma 
Fashion. The evening’s two 
emcees, junior ASA Secre- 
tary Karima Kallon and ju- 
nior Chelsea Egbuna intro- 
duced Emeka Anyadiegwu, 
of the Laurel, Md.-based 
brand. Obioma utilizes bold 
prints in innovative ways 
that combine authentic Ni- 
gerian patterns with silhou- 
ettes drawn from American 
fashion. 

Every piece of Obioma’s 
clothing is made in Nige- 
ria and produced using 
fair trade processes. Next, 
VIVAZ, the Caribbean dance 
troop at Hopkins, performed 
for the audience. 

The next designer intro- 
duced was Cindy Kolade 
of la Belle Ivoire Création. 
This brand is based in Bal- 
timore and is inspired by 
the textile prints and bold 
accessories of Kolade’s 
Ivorian heritage. A perfor- 
mance of an original song 
by Tony Omani followed 
this presentation. 

Next was the presentation 
of Baltimore-based Sankofa, 
which sells handmade cloth- 
ing and accessories from Af- 


rican textile artisans. A selec- 
tion of male models showed 
off the colorful designs from 
this local brand. 

Following the Sankofa 
display was the intermis- 
sion, during which both Af- 
rican specialties and other 
snacks were offered to the 
audience. 

After the intermission 
was the presentation of 
designs from East Habe- 
sha. This brand celebrates 
the complex and beautiful 
Ethiopian culture and offers 
clothing for both formal and 
informal occasions. 

Next was a display of 
clothing designed by Hop- 
kins sophomore Fatima 
Kamara, a fashion designer 
who was also a model in 
the show. 

Last but not least were 
designs from Izu and Vash, 
a Nigerian-based _ brand 
that offers traditional pieces 
with a contemporary twist. 
Following this last presen- 
tation, the models and or- 
ganizers of the event held 
a spontaneous dance com- 
petition. Ighodaro and Basil 
both thanked the audience 
for attending this inaugural 
fashion show. 

Ighodaro spoke about the 
hard work that ASA put to- 
wards hosting this event. 

“Tt was definitely a stress- 
ful and long process, but 
with the hard work of ASA 
executive board and all the 
participants, we were able 


to bring together a great 
show,” Ighodaro wrote. 
“The most important thing 
I learned from this show is 
that great things can hap- 
pen when everyone puts 
forward their best effort.” 
Photographers snapped 
pictures of all the fierce 


looks that the student 
models showed off on the 
runway. 


Basil discussed the goals 
of the event in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“Flavors of Africa: A Fash- 
ion Show is an evening of 
fun and entertainment for 
the Hopkins community. 
More importantly though, 
ASA wants the show to be 
an engaging way of shar- 
ing/celebrating African 
artistic culture and the di- 
verse heritage that spans 
the continent with the 
Hopkins community,” he 
wrote. “By showcasing this 
niche aspect of African 
culture we hope to initiate 
conversation and broaden 
the perspective people 
have of Africa.” 

Flavors of Africa show- 
cased local fashion design- 
ers inspired by African 
fashion and presented the 
modeling talents of the 
Hopkins student _ body. 
While it is the first such 
fashion show held by ASA, 
the Homewood Campus 
should look forward to 
more colorful and creative 
events like these. 
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The featured brands produce clothing inspired by different African nations. 


Remington’s Parts & Labor is a carnivore’s dream 


By JESSE WU 
Staff Writer 


I think I speak for every 
vegetarian and vegan when 
I say I am not vegetarian or 
vegan. 

There’s always a place in 
my heart for a good meat, 
both figuratively (in my 
eternal love for the flesh of 
a slain animal) and liter- 
ally (in the cholesterol that 
will probably eventually 
kill me). Parts & Labor, the 
only local whole-animal 
butchery in the city of Bal- 
timore, satisfies every part 
of that desire. 

The ‘store is split into 
two parts (and _ conse- 
quently two labors, see 
what I did there?), with the 
right side being a butcher 
shop and the left side be- 
ing a restaurant. 

Make no mistake, when 
you visit, you will experi- 
ence both sides, whether 
you're going to buy some 
of their house-smoked 
sausages and you catch a 
whiff of the amazing aro- 
mas wafting over from the 
kitchen, or if you're visit- 
ing the restaurant, order- 
ing a steak, being walked 
over to the butcher shop to 
pick out the exact one you 
would like. 

Farm-to-table is a wide- 


_ spread and often cliché con- 


cept nowadays: Everyone 


from professional chefs to 
the Fresh Food Café (FFC) is 
turning their focus toward 
finding sustainable sourc- 
ing and local food suppliers. 

While others butcher 
the concept, Parts & Labor 
butchers with the idea in 
mind. They source their 
ingredients from regional 
farms like Moon Valley and 
Hawks Hill, incorporating 
them into dishes with a re- 
spect that you can taste. 

They are not shy about 
the more than $1.8 mil- 
lion that has been spent on 
their three main growers: 
Rettland Farm (which you 
may recognize supplied 
Berkshire pigs to foraged., 
the local Hampden eatery), 
Whistle Pig Hollow (also a 
supplier for .foraged), Lib- 
erty Delight Farms and 
Whitmore Farm. 

Their emphasis on local 
doesn’t stop at the food. 
They feature wineries, ci- 
der producers and, most 
importantly, brewers from 
as far as 100 miles away 
to as close as walking dis- 
tance. 

The restaurant is about 


raw enjoyment, reflected 


in the smooth flow of the 
service and the openness 
of the space. The rustic, 
laid-back nature of the 
place gives you a chance 
to enjoy the food without 
worrying about some pre- 
A, 


& 


tentious snob pointing out 
that you're doing it wrong. 

You can watch the beauty 
of the cooking process, from 
placing chips fried in pork 
fat to the hearth.behind the 
counter to the awe-inducing 
stacking of bread and meat. 

On the butcher shop 
side, peering beyond the 
wondrous display, you can 
watch the mesmerizing art 
of the whole animal butch- 
ery. These guys aren't kid- 
ding around. I’m always 
impressed at how good 
butchers are at their craft 
— the big sharp blades 
and the technique evolved 
through experience. 

The ment is packed with 
both the indulgent and the 
innovative. The appetizers 


_are plentiful and make for 


a pleasant snack, by them- 
selves or before a full meal. 
The meats are, obvi- 
ously, where this restau- 
rant shines. The Pork Chop 
Express, a personal fa- 
vorite, is a beautiful mess 
of sliced, folded, grilled 
pork loin with the very 
spicy and subtly sweet 
“sticky icky sauce.” It is 
then slathered with mayo 
and topped with kohlrabi 
and fresh onion to help cut 
through the fat of it all. 
Their take on the classic 
cheeseburger, in contrast, 
is a neatly assembled stack, 
featuring a flavorful, ten- 


der beef patty and Hawk’s 
Hill (Street, Md.) raw milk 
cheddar on a surprisingly 
delicious whole grain bun. 
For the more adventur- 
ous, they serve up a raw 
cheeseburger with a per- 
fect 63-degree egg and 
Seven Sisters cheese from 
Doe Run Dairy (Chester 
County, Pa.). 

Parts & Labor’s unadul- 
terated grilled pork chop is 
the best way to experience 
the pure pork flavor that 
so much mass-produced 
crap misses. It induces that 
“T didn’t know pork could 
taste like that!” feeling. The 
herb butter only enhances 
the delicious flavors of the 
pig we love. 

A brainchild of James 
Beard Award-winning 
chef Spike Gjerde, Parts & 
Labor has earned its place 
in both Dish Baltimore’s 50 
Best Restaurants 2017 list 
and Baltimore Magazine's 
50 Best Restaurants 2018 
list. Also, they accept J- 
Cash. 

_ With friendly service 
and delicious food every 
time, Parts & Labor has 
risen to another level of 


exceptional casual dining. 


So go pick up a growler of 
craft beer, a slab of locally 
raised beef or a sandwich 
that is capable of curing | 
the most virulent ailment. 
You won't regret it. 
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New projects from Pac Div and Jones impress listeners 


By NIKITA 

SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 
As we near summer, 
more and more music con- 
tinues to drop. Recently 


there has been a_ swell 


| of releases, especially in 


fate was initially specified | 
and when was it an ulti- | 


mately sealed,” he said. 
Hayes then read from 
American Sonnet for My 


Bi 
Past and Future Assassin. | 


These sonnets focused 
on himself, masculinity, 
blackness, Trump, Ameri- 
ca, poets, writers and rap- 
pers. 

Each time he recited 
a poem from the series, 
he repeated its title (each 
poem had the title of the 
series). 

“American Sonnet 
My Past and Future Assas- 
sin,” he said. “The black 
poet would love to say 
his century began / With 
Hughes or, God forbid, 


Wheatley, but actually / It | 


began with all the poetry 
weirdos and worriers...” 
Again, he began, “Ameri- 
can Sonnet for My Past and 
Future Assassin... America, 
you just wanted change is 
all, a return / To the kind 
of awe experienced after 
beholding a reign / Of 


gold.” Each time, Hayes | 


delivered the title with a 


seriousness and deliberate | 


gravitas. 

Having gone over the 
15-minute buzzer he had 
set for himself, Hayes, 


for | 


terms of hip hop. Here are 
two records that haven't 
been getting the coverage 
they deserve: 

Pac Div is a group that 
is rarely mentioned in the 
grand hip 
hop. They are a criminally 
underrated California- 
based group made up of 
Like, Mibbs and BeYoung. 
After taking a six-year 
hiatus, the group released 
1st Baptist, a fun, loud and 
exciting record. 

This is a project filled 
with experimentation. 
Each song feels like a blank 
page, upon which each of 
the rappers just go off in 
their own unique ways. 

One of the best tracks 
off this project is “APT 10.” 
The beat is tough and slow 
and the verses are crazy, 


pantheon of 


| with each rapper choosing 


a different way to attack 
the instrumentation. 

One thing is consis- 
tent between all of them 
though: Their flows are re- 
lentless. The ad-lib in Siri’s 
voice of “You have ten bad 
bitches in your apartment” 
on the chorus is hilarious 
and works startlingly well. 

Throughout the  proj- 


| ect, all the production is 


somehow _ simultaneous- 
ly low-key and impres- 


| sive. On “Time Will Tell,” 


laughing, then switched | 
over to the O&A section of | 


anteN N10 

When asked a question 
that touched on wealth, 
Hayes said “I'll just say in a 
very simple way that I don’t 
think that money has any- 
thing to do with my wealth... 
I know money means some- 
thing, but it would not be top 
in my value system. I under- 
stand — this is America, this 
is capitalism — but money is 
not the definition of what my 
richness comes from, if you 
follow me.” 

Another question cen- 
tered around the critical 
view of Hughes in one 
of his American Sonnet 
poems. Hayes said, “he 
went to Russia and he was 
something of... everybody 
in the ‘30s was a commu- 
nist sympathizer, so that’s 
fine, but when McCarthy 
called him up, he’s one 
of the few people who — 
it’s on the record, you can 
look it up — he submitted 
to McCarthy. He pretty 
much bought off all of his 
work before ‘53, so there 
you go.” 

One of the last peo- 
ple in the Q&A session 
asked about the quoted 
lines from Gucci Mane’s 
“Lemonade” in one of the 
American Sonnets: “Yel- 
low rims, yellow big boo- 
ty, yellow bones / Yellow 
Lambs, yellow MP’s, yel- 
low. watch.” 

On using references and 
quotes in his poems, Hayes 
said, “At the moment when 
one comes through, I 
don’t filter it out. I guess I 
don’t concern myself with 
whether you look it up or 
whether you get it because 
it just takes a few people I 
mostly think of at the mo- 
ment.” 

Hayes said that he tries 
to avoid following a set 
formula when writing his 
poetry. At the end of the 
day, he just wants it to be 
“cool.” 


% wv 


the beat consists of just 
a simple sine wave bass 
and.a swelling synth. This 
works flawlessly, though, 


fitting the overwhelming 
braggadocio of the verses. 


Another — phenomenal 
track off this project is 
“Stoked,” which has this 


earnest chorus that hard 
not to laugh at. “If it ain’t 
about guacamole, don’t 
talk to homie,” is one of the 
quotable brags on this song. 

“Stoked” is a great ex- 
ample of Pac Div’s come- 
capability. Recently, 
some rappers have been 
taking and 
their songs too seriously, 


dic 
themselves 


so it’s great to hear a group 
that values the fun that 
hip hop offers — without 
becoming a parody act. 

On this project, it sounds 
like every artist has enjoyed 
writing and loves rapping 
their verses. This results in 
a great energy emanating 
from every song. 

Pac Div should also be 
praised for their ability to 
switch styles. Every song 
on this project is completely 
distinct. Few projects cover 
as much ground as this 
one. The song “Gorgeous” 
sounds like an old Slum 
Village cut, with a smooth 
bass-heavy beat and me- 
lodic verses and hooks. 

“No Fux Given” is a 
more modern trap-sound- 
ing song, complete with 
tough verses and ad-libs. 

“5 Dolla Bill” is a classic 
Cali song, with a ringing 
piano backing, a simple 
groove, and the iconic 
Dr.Dre-ish high pitched 
melody. All three of them 
run: through all of these 
styles without a hint of 
disjointedness. 

Overall, 1st Baptist is 
just a technically great al- 
bum. The rapping is top 
notch; the production is 


simple but beautiful; and 
the chemistry between the 
members is clear. It is a 
quick, amusing listen that 
I can’t stop coming back to. 

Jim Jones is one of the 
most underrated mem- 
bers of the iconic Dipset 
(also known as the Diplo- 
mats) which is a collective 
formed by Cam’ron and 
Jones in the late 1990s. 

After years of silence — 
and a few features — Jones 
finally returns with his 
new project: Wasted Talent. 
Frankly, my expectations 
for this album in- 
sanely low, and there are a 
few good reasons for this. 

First, Jim Jones’ features 
in the past few years have 
just been on boring trap 
songs, and his verses have 
done very little to help 
those tracks. 

Second, there are very 
few New York rappers 
from the early 2000s who 
have been able to transi- 
tion into modern rap. Art- 
ists like Fabolous, Jadakiss 
and even 50 Cent have 
tried and failed to adapt 
their sound. 

However, on this proj- 
ect, Jim Jones surprised 
me. While he does stumble 
on a few of the tracks, he 
finds a way to mix his style 
with newer production. 

The best songs on this 
project are those that are 
classic Jim Jones: the heavy 
gangster pieces that are 
layered with samples and 
booming kicks. “Catch on 
Yet (feat Trav)” is a phe- 
nomenal introspective 
song, built on a screwed, 
eerie singing sample. 

The way the beat cuts in 
and out is unexpected but 
fitting. Jones sounds over- 


were 


whelmingly powerful and 
introspective. 

“Epitome” is another 
similar track, with a hype 
symphonic sample that is 
supported by a heavy 808 
and a tough kick. Jones 
runs through this track 
with ease: He switches 
between classic New 
York braggadocio and a 
surprisingly developed 
thoughtfulness. 

This album also provides 
some great Dipset fan ser- 
vice. On “Diplomatic Im- 
munity,” Jones flips Drake’s 
song of the same name to 
bring Cam'ron onto a track. 

Soon after, with “Still 
Dipset,” Jones crafts a 
tough self-affirmation 
track alongside the still 
sharp Juelz Santana, who 
sounds just as lively and 
clever now as he did 10 
years ago. 

The final bonus track 
though, “Once Upon A 
Time,” blows the other two 
out of the water. Cam’ron 
and Jones rap flawlessly 
over a classic sounding 
beat — big choral chops 
over a booming drum 
break. Both flex with ease. 
This is exactly the kind of 
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music I want from Dip- 
set — that proud, power- 
ful music that makes you 
want to wear pink and 
strut through Harlem. 

Unfortunately, not ev- 
ery song on Wasted Talent 
is great. The duds on this 
project are extremely, ex- 
tremely bad and nearly un- 
listenable even. “Chicken 
Fried Rice” has this terrible 
autotune-heavy —_ chorus, 
that sounds like it was sung 
by a dying man. 

This problem is even 
worse in “Head Off” — a 
song ruined by an abso- 
lute lack of pitch aware- 
ness. Lil Durk’s chorus is 
completely off-key. 

I can’t stress how horrific 
these songs are, and even 
more frustratingly, how un- 
necessary. Jones could have 
easily left off the hooks and 
left the verses to make an 
infinitely better product. 

Nonetheless, while this 
project has some major 
issues, Wasted Talent is a 
bright showing by one of 
the most overlooked rap- 
pers of the previous era 
and only brings more at- 
tention to the need for a 
new Dipset project. 


Fashion trends perfect for Spring Fair 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
Staff Writer 


Spring Fair is the one 
weekend on the Hop- 
kins campus where you 
can truly enjoy yourself 
with good food, drinks 
and music. 
If you want 


spotted on many female 
models and _ celebrities 
is bodysuits paired with 
sheer maxi skirts. If you 
want to highlight your legs 
and get a little tan during 
Spring Fair, this is the look 
for you. 

The crop top and sports 
bra styled 
with a pair of 


propriately : cargo pants 
dressed but to seeing how is another 


to also stand 
out from the 
crowd, I've 
compiled a 
list of spring 
fashion 
and _ beauty 
trends fresh 
from the music festival 
scene that will definitely 
help ensure that you're In- 
stagram ready at any mo- 
ment. 

This year’s music festival 
hair trend is all about the 
space buns (think Princess 
Leia). You can do a half or 
full space bun, or you can 
even French braid your hair 
before wrapping it to add a 
more detailed element to 
the look. If you want to be a 
bit more adventurous, I rec- 
ommend using temporary 
hair color chalk for an even 
bolder, more unique look. 

Why not shine at Spring 
Fair? Many of your fave 
celebs attended Coachella 
last weekend blinged out 
in glitter. They used it in 
their makeup looks, with 
some even covering their 
shoulders, chests and hair 
to help them shine in the 
crowd. 

Another spring fash- 
ion trend that has been 


some of you 
take these tips 
and make them 
your own. 


look that has 
been getting 
a lot of atten- 
tion _ lately. 
Wear chunky 
sneakers or 
boots — with 
this outfit 
to channel a sexy yet cool 
vibe. 

Hats and shades are a 
must during Spring Fair. 
Stand out from the rest of 
the pack with sunglasses 
with smaller frames or 
colored lenses, or dress up 
your outfit with a baker 
boy hat or a fedora. These 
accessories can imbue a 
simple outfit with so much 
personality. 

Spring Fair is the per- 
fect time to wear body 
chains. Depending on 
your personal _ prefer- 
ences and style, this can 
range from more subtle, 
thin gold or silver chains 
to larger statement pieces. 
This is a fun trend to ex- 
periment with, but you can 


-also adapt it to your exist- 


ing aesthetic. 

If you are like me and 
get cold very easily, I rec- 
ommend bringing a denim 
jacket with you, prefer- 


_ ably one with embroidery, 


» 


fringe or a fun print to 
give your look a little extra 
spark. 

They are, perfect for 
spring because they can be 
simply wrapped around 
your waist (and serve as 
an accessory) when it’s hot 
out, but they will also keep 
you warm when the tem- 
perature suddenly drops. 
After all, you can never 
predict the spring weather 
in Baltimore. 

Alternatively, Spring 
Fair is the perfect time to 
wear a kimono. You can 
throw it over a simple dress 
or T-shirt for an effortless 
day to night look. 

Pro tip: It is always a 
good idea to wear a fanny 
pack or belt bag so that 
you have a secure place to 
keep your valuables and 
don’t have to give them a 
second-thought. 

- Plus, this will mean your 
hands are free, so you're 
ready for all the yummy 
food and drinks. 

Getting sunburnt is 
never cute or fashionable, 
so make sure to use a lot of 
sunscreen (fingers crossed 
it will be sunny this week- 
end!) to protect your skin. 

I hope that you find that 
this fashion guide gives 
you some inspiration go- 
ing into this weekend. I 
look forward to seeing how 
some of you take these tips 
and make them your own, 
because at the end of the 
day, fashion is all about 
being true to yourself and 
your own _ sensibilities. 
So whatever you choose 
to wear, do so with confi- 
dence and have a blast this 
Spring Fair weekend. 


Gravediggaz 


$ilk Money 


44/20 Playlist 


“America’s Most Blunted” 
by Madvillain 


“Hyyer” by Kid Cudi 
“Water Baby” by Tom Misch 
“Oh Shit” by The Pharcyde 
“Supermodel” by SZA 
“American Teen” by Khalid 
“Rollin” by Calvin ratte 


“Defective Trip (Trippin)” by 
“The Fine Household” by 


“Perfect Places” by Lorde 
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Hopkins student finds we can’t recognize “o”s 


Researchers in the Cognitive Neuroscience Lab tested participants in identif 


By JAEMIE BENNETT 
Staff Writer 


Kimberly Wong, a junior 
at Hopkins who is studying 
cognitive neuroscience, is 
the first author on a pub- 
lished paper titled, “The 
Devil’s in the g-tails: Defi- 
cient letter-shape knowl- 
edge and awareness despite 
massive visual experience.” 

The paper was _ pub- 
lished in the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: 
Human Perception and Per- 


formance, 


and has since 
received press attention 
from The Atlantic, TIME 
magazine, ScienceDaily 
and PsycNet. 

Coming into Hopkins, 
Wong was not sure what 
she wanted to study. She 
decided to take a plethora 
of introductory level classes 
to see what she might be 
interested in, including Pro- 
fessor Michael McCloskey’s 
class, Introduction to Cog- 
nitive Neuropsychology. 

Wong quickly found 


Popular animals are more 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


Among the diversity of 
species that roam the Earth, 
a small subset of them have 
gradually evolved into 
some of social media’s fa- 
vorite icons. 

These animals __ typi- 
cally attract widespread 
public attention because 
of their charismatic traits 
and unique characteristics; 
however, this high level of 
fame is also partly attrib- 
uted to their frequent ap- 
pearances in pop culture 
elements. 

Recently, an internation- 
al study published in PLOS 
Biology pointed out a cor- 
relation between a species’ 
cultural popularity and its 
extinction rate. 

In the study, researchers 
used online surveys, ques- 
tionnaires, zoo websites 


and even animated films 


to gather statistics about 
people’s favorite animals. 
In order of preference, the 
top 10 species voted as fa- 
vorites are: lions, tigers, 
elephants, giraffes, leop- 
ards, pandas, cheetahs, 
polar bears, gray wolves 
and gorillas. 

Subsequently, research- 
ers discovered that these 
animals are at a greater 
risk for extinction because 
people falsely assume that 
their iconic presence must 
match up with their sur- 
vival in the wild. 

William Ripple, a distin- 
guished professor of Forest 
Ecology at Oregon State 
University and a co-author 
on the study, revealed the 
cruel reality that popular 
animals are currently fac- 
ing in the wild. 

The majority of these 
species are gravely threat- 
ened by unregulated hu 
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Many people think that popular animals such as giraffes are not endangered. 
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ying the correct loop-tailed letter “g. 


COURTESY OF KIMBERLY WONG 


“lu 


herself enthralled by the 
subject matter and often 
went to McCloskey’s of- 
fice hours. At one of those 
office hours, McCloskey 
mentioned his lab had 
openings for undergradu- 
ates, and she became a 
member of the Cognitive 
Neuroscience Lab. 

When asked in an inter- 
view with The News-Letter 
about what cognitive neuro- 
science is, Wong mentioned 
specific abilities humans 
have, such as picking up a 
pencil with their fingers in 
the right grip or remember- 
ing how to get home. 

“Cognitive science 
breaks down these mecha- 
nisms, deciphering where 


| these processes happen in 


endangered than we think 


| processes,” she said. 


the brain, as well as how 
the brain carries out these 


McCloskey’s Cognitive 


Neuroscience Lab focuses 
on three projects, one in- 


volving reading and writ- | 


ing, another on spatial ori- 
entation and a third on case 
studies on patients with 
neural deficiencies. 

During a lab meeting, the 
group was discussing allo- 
graphs, the different shapes 
and forms that letters can 
take. McCloskey brought 
up the fish-tailed and loop- 
tailed forms of the letter “g.” 

“He was surprised to find 
that basically no one besides 
him knew what he was talk- 
ing about,” Wong said. 

The fish-tailed loop “g” 
is the lower-case “g” we 
learned how to write in 
school, with a circle on top 
and an umbrella hook on 
the bottom. This is what 
most people think of when 
they think “g.” The loop- 
tailed “g” is the most com- 
mon in print, with a loop 
on top and a closed loop 
on the bottom. It is used in 
common type-fonts such as 
Times New Roman, Calibri 
and this newspaper's font, 
Palatino. 

It turns out that the lab 
members were not the only 
ones to not realize “g”s took 
two forms. That conversa- 
tion spurred studies into 
the general knowledge of 
what a “g” looks like. 

The first study was 
based on the general ques- 
tion, “Can you list letters 
that you think have two 
forms in lowercase print?” 

See LETTER, pace BY 


Scientists show that adult 
brains do grow neurons 


By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


The brain is one of the 
most complex organs in 
the body. Not only does 
this three-pound organ 
control all the movements, 
thoughts, emotions and 
sensory perceptions that 
occur in our day-to-day 
lives, it is also constant- 
ly changing. In fact, the 
structure of your brain 
now is different than it 
was five seconds ago be- 
cause of all the new stim- 
uli feeding through the 
nervous system. 

Previous research has sug- 
gested that adult brains do 
not grow new neurons. How- 
ever, recently, researchers 
at Columbia University and 
the New York State Psychiat- 
ric Institute have found that 
older adults show evidence of 
new cells in the hippocampal 
region of the brain. 

From early development 
onward, the brain grows 
and makes billions of con- 
nections that help take in 
different forms of stimuli 
from the environment. 

On average, 90 percent of 
a child’s brain development 
occurs before five years of 
age. A majority of the time 
after is spent forming new 
connections and maturing 
various structures. Previ- 
ous research has shown 
that the brain is not fully 
developed until around 25 
years of age. 

The brain also slowly 
ages with the rest of the 
human body. According to 
the National Institutes of 
Health, the volume of the 


¥ 


brain decreases at a rate of 
five percent for every de- 
cade after 40, with a poten- 
tial increase in the rate once 
a person hits 70 years old. 

Cognitive abilities begin 
to decline because certain 
parts of the brain that are 
associated with learning 
and other mental abilities 
start to shrink. 

Older adults experience 
difficulty multitasking, and 
they often have trouble re- 
calling names and words. 

In certain regions, com- 
munications between neu- 
rons and blood flow to the 
brain are other phenom- 
ena that are also reduced 
with age. 

Neurons are nerve cells 
that receive information 
from the environment, 
process it in the brain, and 
send instructions to vari- 
ous muscles and organs. 

In order for these neu- 
rons to function properly, 
they must be able to com- 
municate with one another 
through electrical impulses. 

The stimuli, when sent 
to the brain, is converted 
into a series of electrical im- 
pulses that can travel to the 
synapse and stimulate the 
release of neurotransmit- 
ters onto another neuron. 

This allows for fast 
communication and sub- 
sequently explains why 
people can react so quickly 
to objects falling off a table 
or move a finger without 
much thought. 

Making these neuro- 
nal connections is very 
important to the - roles 
that the brain plays. 

; Sre BRAIN, Pace B8 
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Teens participate in 
Mini-Medhacks event 


By ALLISON CHEN 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, April 7, 
MedHacks hosted its first 
Mini-MedHacks event, in- 
volving 30 high school se- 
niors from schools around 
Baltimore. MedHacks 
hosts an annual medi- 
cal hackathon at Hopkins, 
and Mini-MedHacks 2018 


was intended 


sessions, and presentations 
and workshops for the par- 
ticipants. 

The theme of the event 
was emergency medicine, 
and the solutions the stu- 
dents designed were target- 
ed toward problems in that 
field, such as wait times 
and patient-doctor commu- 
nication. 

Two keynote speakers 

opened the 


to provide 
younger stu- 
dents with a 
similar expe- 


“We would 


definitely want 


event. Amir 
Manbachi, 
associate di- 
rector of the 


rience. undergradu- 

MedHacks more students ate program 
collaborated to experience at the Center 
with Medi- , for Bioengi- 
cal Education this whole neering  In- 
Resources design process.” novation and 
Initiative Design at 
for Teens — KaTHY Hu, Hopkins and 
(MERIT), a BME STUDENT the founder 
Baltimore-ar- of Spinesonics 
ea non-profit Medical Inc., 


organization that aims to 
support high school stu- 
dents interested in health- 
care, to design the event. 
The participants were all 
members of MERIT. 
Mini-MedHacks was a 
full-day event held at the 
Hopkins School of Nursing, 
and it involved speakers, 
student problem-solving 


discussed his experiences 
in engineering and entre- 


preneurship, especially 
as they related to medical 
technology. 


Dr. Junaid Razzak, a 
professor in the Depart- 
ment of Emergency Medi- 
cine at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, spoke on the 

See MEDHACKS, Pace BY 


Hopkins Highlights — 


Professor creates a 


to record motor 


capabilities of Parkinson’s patients 


Suchi Saria, an assistant professor of Computer 
Science at Hopkins collaborated with neurologist 
E. Ray Dorsey of the University of Rochester to 
produce a smartphone application that can track 
Parkinson’s patient’s symptoms. 

Parkinson’s is a brain disease that is char- 
acterized by a variety of motor deficit symp- 
toms such as tremors and walking difficulties. 
Typically, Parkinson’s patients see their doctors 
three to four times annually, and doctors are 
able to assess the severity of symptoms and of- 
fer treatments based on records of patient mo- 


bility. 


Most often, these records are in the form of 
written notes and are self-reported or reported 
by a caretaker. These records tend to be rather 
imprecise and the new smartphone app objec- 
tively monitors symptoms of Parkinson’s pa- 
tients to provide doctors with more accurate 


information. 


The app, named HopkinsPD, uses the micro- 
phone, touch screen and accelerometer to test 
patients on finger tapping, balance and reaction 
time. According to the journal JAMA Neurology, 
the app will improve patient care greatly by pro- 
viding doctors with an objective measure of mo- 


tor capabilities. 


Brain activity of flying bats recorded 
by Hopkins researchers 


Melville Wohlgemuth, a postdoctoral fellow at 
Hopkins published an article in the journal of 
eLife presenting his findings on bat brains. Wohl- 
gemuth was the first scientist to ever record the 
activity in a bat’s brain while it flies. 

The researchers used a wireless recording de- 
vice and high-speed cameras to record the bat’s 
brain waves as well as vocalizations. : 

“This idea of recording the brain without — 
wires is brand new. And no one has used it to 
understand how an animal senses the world and _ 
reacts to that information,” Wohlgemuth said, — 

according to ScienceDaily. “We can see how the _ 
“moving animal interacts with objects, just like a _ 
_ person would walking in the woods.” aoe 

The brain activity recorded allows researchers 
to determine when a bat focuses on specific ob- 
jects, and this focus is seen as bursts of activity 


in midbrain cells. 


_ The researchers hope that this research in bats 
will translate into helping to record human ac- 
tivity and will have therapeutic applications. 
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EPA leader must be fired Coffee might soon have cancer warning labels 
lor denying basic science 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


ith the 
recent 
resigna- 
tion of 


now for- 
mer Homeland Security 
Advisor Tom Bossert, the 
list of newly unemployed, 
former high-level White 
House and federal officials 
grows. 

To date, over 20 top- 
level officials within the 
Trump administration, 
including a secretary of 
state, a White House chief 
of staff and two national 
security advisors, have 
either resigned or been 
fired. 

Notably avoiding the 
axe to this point, though, 
has been the embattled 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) Administra- 
tor Scott Pruitt. 

Mr. Pruitt is currently 
at the center of a scandal 
involving spending abus- 
es and unethically close 
connections with lobby- 
ists. As scrutiny intensi- 
fies on Mr. Pruitt, some 
are already calling for his 
resignation, myself in- 
cluded. 

My concern with Mr. 
Pruitt, however, goes far 
beyond his potentially cor- 
rupt misgivings and recent 
turmoil. 

I was not a fan of Mr. 
Pruitt when he was nomi- 
nated to lead the EPA in 
December of 2016, nor was 


pose Mr. Pruitt’s Linkedin 


page is still accurate, as Mr. | 


Pruitt has yet to accept the 
basic scientific facts about 
climate change. 
Wee, 
He refused to acknowl- 
edge carbon dioxide as a 
cause of climate change, 


By CINDY JIANG 
Staff Writer 
How many of us are 
guilty of beginning the day 
with a nice, hot cup of joe? 
For countless Americans, 


| the day doesn’t start without 


argued that rising temper- | 


atures are not necessarily 


a bad thing, repealed the | 


Clean Power Plan (which 
aimed to lower carbon 
dioxide emissions) and 
spread his scientific igno- 


rance into official EPA talk- | 


ing points. 
The EPA is tasked with 


matters of public health | 
and the environment, and | 
with the ever increasing | 
danger that climate change | 
poses to both us and our | 
planet, the EPA’s role in | 


shaping the federal gov- 


ernment’s policy concern- | 


ing climate change is more 


important than it ever has | 


been. 

Scott Pruitt cannot 
continue to lead the EPA 
because at this moment, 
more than ever, we need 
the EPA to be a scientific 
stronghold within Wash- 
ington, D.C., not a center 
of denial. 

In order to shape policy 
that will curb the effects 
of climate change, the EPA 
needs people who will em- 
brace its so-called ‘activist 
agenda,’ because whether 
Mr. Pruitt or the lobby- 
ist whose D.C. condo Mr. 
Pruitt used to live in want 
to believe it or not, climate 
change is in fact a bad 
thing. 

Now for those concerned 
that Scott Pruitt’s removal 


will open the door for for- | 
mer coal lobbyist turned | 
EPA Deputy Administra- | 


tor Andrew Wheeler to lead 
the EPA, the solution to that 
problem is very simple: Fire 
him too. 


I a fan of his The Presi- 
work as _at- dent has al- 
torne en- read fired 
eral of Okla- People who deny two high lev- 
homa. basic science el deputies 

The _rea- (Sally Yates 
son I op- Should never be and Andrew 
posed Scott s]]gwed to lead McCabe) and 
Pruitt back reportedly 
then, and the the EPA. has plans to 
reason [ still fire a third 
oppose him (Rod Rosen- 


now: He is dangerously 
anti-science. 

I don’t just believe Mr. 
Pruitt should resign now, 
J’ll go a step further and 
say he should never have 
been hired in the first 
place. 

He’s not so much under- 
qualified for the job of EPA 
administrator as much as 
he should be disqualified 
from it. 

Placing a man that has 
sued the EPA 14 times in 
charge of the agency gives 
a whole new meaning to 
the phrase “fox guarding 
the hen house.” 

Mr. Pruitt’s track record 
against the very agency 
he now leads should not 
come to the public as a 
surprise. In the four races 
for public office Mr. Pruitt 
has ran in throughout his 
career, he has received 
over $350,000 of campaign 
donations from the energy 
lobby. 

Additionally, as John Ol- 
iver so brilliantly pointed 
out on his show Last Week 
Tonight, Scott Pruitt’s actual 
Linkedin page still states 
that Mr. Pruitt “is a leading 
advocate against the EPA's 


activist agenda.” 
But then again, I sup- 
Puts. 0 cae F 


stein), so what’s one more 
to the list? 

I know that it is unlikely 
that the President will fire 
either of these two, at least 
for the reasons I propose. 
However, that does not 
mean it is the wrong thing 
to do. 

Climate change is ar- 

guably the gravest threat 
we as a species face today, 
and its deleterious effects 
have become increasing- 
ly noticeable with every 
passing year. In the long 
run, the longer we enable 
climate-deniers and the 
very corporations making 
the situation worse, the 
gloomier the future will 
look. 
The bottom line is quite 
simple: People who deny 
basic science research and 
have consistently lined 
their pockets with the 
money of polluting energy 
companies should never 
be allowed to lead the 
EPA. 

For an administration 
whose personnel manage- 
ment philosophy appears 
to most closely resemble 
that of passengers fleeing 
a sinking ship, throwing 
Scott Pruitt overboard next 
should not be a problem. | 
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some caffeine to remedy the 
pain that comes with waking 
up to go to work or school. 
However, the quest to obtain 
a drink of coffee continues 
to be riddled with scrutiny 
from various sources. 

The newest health scare 
related to coffee? Cancer. 

Two weeks ago, Cali- 
fornia passed a regulation 
requiring coffee compa- 
nies to introduce a cancer- 
warning label to contain- 
ers with the good. This 
decision affects upwards 
of 90 coffee roasters, retail- 
ers and distributors. 

Los Angeles County Su- 
perior Court Judge Elihu 
M. Berle is responsible 
for the ruling in which 
he sided with a non-prof- 
it organization in a case 
against major coffee chains 


throughout the United 
States, such as Starbucks 
and Peets. 


The lawsuit was first 
filed in 2010 by the Coun- 
cil for Education and 
Research on Toxics and 
claimed that the business 
of coffee vendors violated 
the state regulation titled 
Proposition 65, which re- 
quires businesses employ- 
ing 10 or more workers to 
disclose any carcinogens 


and__ toxic 
chemicals 
in their 


products. 
The car- 
cinogen 
in ques- 
tion for 
this case 
is acryl- 
amide. 
Acryl- 
amide re- 
sults from 
the natural 
production 
of coffee, 
when the 
beans are 
roasted. 
The chemi- 
cal is a by- 


the _reac- 
tion between sugars and 
amino acids when starchy 
foods heat up. It is found 
in foods including French 
fries, potato chips, break- 
fast cereals and burnt toast. 

According to the Inter- 
national Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer, which is a 
branch of the World Health 
Organization, acrylamide 
is classified as a human 
neurotoxin and a group 2A 
probable carcinogen. 

Despite this high rank- 
ing on the list of carcino- 
genic risks to humans, sci- 
entists disagree with the 
scare that the new labelling 
is causing. 

Many scientists believe 
that an academic name can 
make a substance sound 


scarier than it actually is. 
For example, something la- 
belled oxidane has a nega- 
tive connotation but simply 
means water. 

Massive amounts of 
acrylamide fed to rodents 
is indeed carcinogenic. 
However, one must keep in 
mind that we are talking 
about massive amounts of 
the chemical, as even wa- 
ter and oxygen consumed 
in extreme excess are dan- 
gerous for the body. 

According to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, the lab 
rats and mice are exposed 
to levels of the chemical 
that can be 1,000 to 10,000 
times the amount con- 
sumed by humans. 

The exact connection 


SUSANNE NILSONN/CC BY-SA 2.0 
product of A California judge recently ruled that coffee vendors in the state must post a cancer warning. 


between cancer and acryl- 
amide still needs to be clari- 
fied, and this sentiment is 
shared by Timothy Reb- 
beck, a professor at the Da- 
na-Farber Cancer Institute 
in Boston. 

“There are no well-done 
human studies that answer 
the question definitively. 
From a practical standpoint 
would we recommend peo- 
ple stop drinking coffee as 
a result of the judge’s deci- 
sion? No. That’s not what 
the science shows us,” Reb- 
beck said, according to the 
Washington Post. “There are 
lots of studies that suggest 
coffee is protective for can- 
cer. That evidence is at least 
as strong as the evidence 
against acrylamide.” 


Antarctica’s ice sheet is significantly retreating... 


By CINDY JIANG 
Staff Writer 
Global warming has 


been a key term in conver- 
sations about the environ- 
ment throughout the past 
few decades. 

It is the term attributed 
to the annual increase in 
rising temperatures on 
Earth, influenced by factors 
such as the burning of fos- 
sil fuels and other human 
activities. These endeavors 
contribute a considerable 
amount of greenhouse, 
or heat-trapping gases, to 
the atmosphere and con- 
sequently raise the surface 
temperature. 

New findings from a 
study conducted by the 
University of Leeds in Brit- 
ain and the University Col- 
lege London showed that 
Antarctica’s | ocean-front 
glaciers are retreating. 

This discovery is concern- 


ing, especially when consid- 
ering the fact that the conti- 
nent has enough ice to raise 
sea levels by about 200 feet. 

Approximately 80 per- 
cent of the heat produced 
by the presence of green- 
house gases is absorbed 
by the oceans, which in 
turn leads to several fac- 
tors that increase sea lev- 
els — thermal expansion, 
melting glaciers and polar 
ice caps, and ice loss from 
Greenland and West Ant- 
arctica. 

Thermal expansion 
takes place when water 
molecules expand from 
the addition of heat and 
therefore occupy more 
space. Melting glaciers 
and polar ice caps are part 
of the problem as well, 
since higher tempera- 
tures lead to an imbalance 
in summer melting and 
winter snowfall patterns. 
Greenland and West Ant- 


arctica undergo a similar 
fate as ice sheets melt at an 
accelerated rate. 

As sea levels continue 
to rise rapidly, the effects 
that these changes in wa- 
ter level have on land, par- 
ticularly coastal habitats, is 
disastrous. 

Erosion, wetland flood- 
ing, aquifer and agricultur- 
al soil contamination, and 
habitat destruction for fish, 
birds and plants are just 
some of the possibilities. 

The majority of the gla- 
ciers that make up Antarc- 
tica lie on the sea floor at 
the grounding line, where 
the ice meets ocean and 
bedrock. The  introduc- 
tion of warm ocean water 
makes the grounding line 
retreat, so in 10.7 percent of 
glaciers, the continental ice 
masses are retreating, com- 
pared to the 1.9 percent of 
growing glaciers. 

The recession of 


grounding lines exposes 
increasing amounts of 
ice to the ocean water, 
prompting a change in sea 
level. 

“We find that 10 percent 
of the Antarctic ice sheet 
fis] significantly  retreat- 
ing, but we can’t somehow 
extrapolate sea level rates 
that come from that. But to 
say 10 percent of Antarc- 
tica, this massive ice body, 
is retreating, still should 
be some sign of warning. 
It’s large,” Hannes Konrad, 
lead author of the study, 
said, according to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The Thwaites glacier of 
West Antarctica is in the 
worst condition, with a re- 
treating rate of up to 300 to 
400 meters per year along a 
central section. 

“Imagine other coast- 
lines changing at an equal 
speed, that’s really mas- 
sive,” Konrad said. 


Older people have same ability to make new neurons 


BRAIN, FROM B7 

Dr. Maura _ Boldrini, 
an associate professor of 
Clinical Neurobiology at 
Columbia University, elab- 
orated on her team’s dis- 
covery ina press release. 

“We found that older 
people have similar abil- 
ity to make thousands of 
hippocampal new neurons 
from progenitor cells as 
younger people do,” Bold- 
rini said in a press release. 

Boldrini’s team also 
found consistent volumes 
of the hippocampus across 
all of the age groups. The 
only difference between 
an old brain and a young 
brain is that an older brain 
tends to have neurons 
with a decreased ability 
to make new connections 


with one another. 

In the researchers’ ex- 
periment, they tested 28 
healthy individuals be- 
tween 14-79 years of age 
who had suddenly died. 

After performing autop- 
sies on their hippocampi, 
researchers examined the 
vascularization of the hip- 
pocampus and began to 
compare the formation of 
neurons with other neu- 
rons from different brains 
in the study. 

Although the results 
obtained indicated that 
older adults formed fewer 
blood vessels, both the 
younger subjects and the 
older subjects showed 
similar numbers of neu- 


‘ral progenitors, indicat- 


ing that older adults grow 


So 


just as many brain cells as 
younger individuals. 

Xi Lan, a researcher at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, 
shared his opinions after 
learning about the study. 

“The number of neu- 
rons doesn’t matter as 
much as the ability for 
these neurons to be stim- 


-ulated,” Lan said in an 


interview with The News- 
Letter. “Younger neural 
stem cells are ‘stronger’ in 


their ability to be differen-— 


tiated. It’s harder to stimu- 
late older neural stem cells 
for differentiation.” 


Progenitor cells behave 
like stem cells in many 


ways, except for two key 

differences. 
While progenitor cells can 

only differentiate into a spe- 


cific type of cell, stem cells 
can differentiate into many 
different types of cells. 

Additionally, while 
stem cells can divide and 
replicate indefinitely, pro- 
genitor cells are more spe- 
cific than stem cells in dif- 
ferentiation and can only 
divide a limited number of 
times. 

_Boldrini offered a possi- 
ble reason for why people’s 
cognitive function declines 
with age. 

“It is possible that ongo-— 
ing hippocampal neuro- 
genesis sustains human- 
specific cognitive function 
throughout life and that 
declines may be linked to. 
compromised cognitive- _ 
emotional resilience,” 
Boldrini said. ‘~ 
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LETTER, rrom B7 
and if participants didn’t 
mention “g,” they were 
prompted with further 
questions, ending with the 
researchers 


Junior named first author on published paper Colf-drivin 


saying, “The 
letter ‘g’ has two forms — 
can you write them?” 
Thirty out of 38 partici- 
pants got to that last ques- 
tion, and 12 attempted the 
loop-tailed “g” with vary- 
ing success. The 
study asked new 


second 
partici- 
pants to read a paragraph 
silently but read words in- 
cluding a “g” aloud. 

After they were asked 
to reproduce the “g” they 
just saw. Half drew the 
fish-hook “g,” and of the 
half that were aware of the 
loop-tailed “g,” only one 
could draw it correctly. 

The third study involved 
showing another set of 
participants four differ- 
ent variations of the loop- 
tailed “g” with only one 
correct version, and they 
were asked to choose the 


they 
thoug ht 
Was 
rect. 

Wong 
expressed 
her sur- 
prise re- 
garding the 
results — of 
the test. 

Wh ve 
definitely 
walked 
into that 
experiment 
expecting 
everyone 
to 
the correct 
loop-tail ‘g’ 
out of the 
four 
presented,” 
she said. However, 18 out 
of 25 participants chose the 
wrong “g.” 

The lab found these re- 
sults surprising; after be- 
ing exposed to the loop- 
tailed “g” all our lives, it is 


one 


cor- 


select 


Social media may hurt 
endangered animals 


; ANIMALS, From B7 
man hunting and snaring 
practices. 

“This killing by humans 
seems sadly ironic to me, as 
these are some of our most 
beloved wild animals,” 
Ripple said in a press re- 
lease. 

Although this phenom- 
enon might seem puzzling 
to understand, a similar 
example may help clarify 
this issue. Over the de- 
cades, many deceased 
movie stars or famous ce- 
lebrities have solidified 
their status as lasting cul- 
tural icons. 

Long after their deaths, 
they continue to be re- 
garded in an almost im- 
mortal manner. It appears 
that same halo effect is 
precisely what is taking 
place with popular zoo 
animals. 

Franck Courchamp, a 
professor at the University 
of Paris and another lead 
author of the study, de- 
scribed the current trends 
in media and marketing 
that inadvertently creates 
a “virtual population” of 
many of the popular ani- 
mals that might not actual- 
ly be thriving their natural 
habitats. 

“Unknowingly, com- 
panies using giraffes, 
cheetahs or polar bears 
for marketing purposes 
may be actively contrib- 
uting to the false percep- 
tion that these animals are 

not at risk of extinction, 
and therefore not in need 
of conservation,” Cour- 
champ said in a press re- 
lease. 

This raises a global is- 
sue for environmental and 
ecological conservation 
intiatives. Statistical mea- 
sures taken throughout 
the past decade have indi- 
cated that large carnivores 
such as lions and tigers are 
suffering from a rapid de- 
cline. 

Additionally, pandas 
that once thrived in bam- 
boo forests all over China 
have decreased to fewer 
than 2,000 in the wild. 

Ripple speculated that 
humans might feel a closer 
affinity to other big mam- 
malian species similar to 
‘themselves. 

_ This potentially explains 


Hy 


why the top 10 ranked ani- 
mals are some of the big- 
gest terrestrial mammals 
on Earth. 

However, the frequent 
appearance of these ani- 
mals on different forms of 
social media has gradually 
been proven to tie to their 
downfall. 

“If we don’t act in a con- 
certed effort to save these 
species, that may soon be 
the only way anyone will 
see them,” Ripple said. 
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logical to assume we can 
recognize it. 

But these results prove 
differently: We learn what 
the loop-tailed “g” looks 
like, but only the important 
parts that are necessary for 
quick recognition. 

Wong says these results 


_ have larger implications. 


| complete 


| Closkey and Gali 


“We're really looking 
into more than a letter 
here. It’s about memory 
— what is needed to store 
and accurate 
pieces of knowledge,” she 
said. 

Starting in the Cognitive 


| Neuroscience Lab, Wong 


had no illusions of publish- 
ing a paper that cited her as 
the first author. 

Wong says she initially 
had no experience, but Mc- 
Ellen- 
blum, a graduate student 
in the Cognitive Neuro- 
science Lab, mentored her 
and eased her in to the 
skills and methods needed 
in the lab. 

In the summer of 2017, 


COURTESY OF KIMBERLY WONG 


‘g’s Junior Kimberly Wong's paper was featured in articles in Time, The Atlantic, and PsycNet. 


Wong worked in the lab 


mer Training and Research 
(STAR) program. 


Wong cites this as the | 


reason she was able to 
achieve first author: Over 
the summer she was able 


to devote her time to the | 
project, and with all the | 


work she put in, McCloskey 


and Ellenblum decided she | 


should be first author. 

Wong stressed that this 
paper would not 
been published without 
help from McCloskey and 
Ellenblum. 

“The paper 
have become what it is 
without the many drafts 
they edited and _ fixed,” 
Wong said. 


When asked how she felt | 
about such immense inter- | 


est in her research, Wong 
expressed her disbelief. 


“I couldn't really wrap | 
my mind around it all — I | 


still don’t think the excite- 
ment in me has died yet!” 
she said. 


Students teach local teens app design 


MEDHACKS, From B7 
topic of emergency medicine 
and potential areas of inter- 
est for the students within it. 


“The students built off: 


these presentations and 
used them as_ inspira- 
tion for their own hacks,” 
sophomore Katherine Hu, 
director of Mini-Med- 
Hacks 2018, said in an 
interview with The News- 
Letter. 

Students were, however, 
allowed to choose prob- 
lems and design solutions 
they found through their 
own independent research. 

Students were also 
given the opportunity to 
attend two workshops, 
one on Sketchware, an 
app-developing platform, 
and another on Arduino, 
which can be used to build 
electronics projects. 

Given the limited time 
frame of the event, partici- 
pants were not required to 
create an actual product. 

“We wanted to em- 
phasize the whole design 
process, from coming up 
with a problem and then 
researching the problem 


COURTESY OF KATHY HU 
Medhacks volunteers worked with Baltimore high school students. 


and then finally coming 
up with some sort of solu- 
tion,” Hu said. “The solu- 
tion didn’t need to be an 
actual product, most of 
them created apps, and 
just gave us the storyboard 
for the app, how the app 
would work.” 

Since the students worked 
in groups, there was also an 
emphasis on effective coop- 
eration and communication 
between the members of a 
team. Around 20 undergrad- 
uate members of MedHacks 
served as mentors to assist 
the students. 

The event culminated 
with presentations from 
the teams, which involved 
a five-minute pitch in front 
of three judges from MER- 
IT, and a Q&A session, 
during which the audience 
was also allowed to ask 
questions. Solutions were 
judged on feasibility, ef- 
fectiveness and creativity, 
and the students’ produc- 
tiveness as a team was also 
taken into consideration. 

Solutions involved apps 
to decrease emergency room 
wait times and to allow doc- 


a 


tors to communicate with 
their patients after discharge 
from the emergency depart- 
ment. MedBook, the win- 
ning team, designed an app 
that would match patients 
and doctors. 

“The students under- 
went a few idea iterations 
and reached a consensus 
to work on communication 
with doctors,” sophomore 
Nick Garza, a MedHacks 
volunteer at the event who 
was a mentor for Med- 
Book, said. “After all of 
their planning, the easier 
part was implementing 
their ideas to pitch a web- 
based service inspired by 
their exposure to app de- 
velopment.” 

MedHacks intends for 
Mini-MedHacks to be- 
come an annual occur- 
rence and is interested in 
expanding the event itself. 

“In the future, we would 
definitely want to make 
this event bigger and allow 
more students to experience 
this whole design process. 
I think we would probably 
also make the presentations 
a little bit longer in the end, 
so the students have more 
time to talk about their 
work,” Hu said. 

MedHacks anticipates 
reaching out to other 
Baltimore-area organiza- 
tions, in addition to MER- 
IT, in the near future. 

“After this event, I think 
our next step is to see 
what other partnerships 
we can forge with other 
institutions,” Hu said. 
“Community outreach has 
definitely become more of 
a priority for us.” 


| 
have 
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automa- 
tion help 
or harm 
low-skilled 
workers? 
The answer is perhaps 
that it depends on indus- 
try context and _ social 


oes 


| trends. The trucking in- 
with the aid of the Sum- | 


dustry gives us intriguing 
insight into the way auto- 
mation might be good for 
both an industry and its 
workers — with minimal 
need for retraining that 
workers may be unable or 
unwilling to undergo. 
Self-driving vehicles 
have long been predicted 
to hit truckers hard. Im- 
pending losses in the in- 
dustry seemed all the 
more poignant given that 
most truckers belong to the 
same demographic group 


| that is badly affected by 
wouldn't | 


shocks to manufacturing 
jobs, namely men without 
a college degree. 

A report by Goldman 


| Sachs, for instance, predict- 


ed 300,000 job losses a year 
with the saturation of self- 
driving vehicles, most of 
which would occur in the 
trucking industry. 

What Goldman’s model 
couldn’t take into account, 


| however, is what long-haul 


trucking jobs actually look 
like. Drivers spend long 
periods of time on the job 
away from home and fam- 
ily. Hours are inflexible. 
Many suffer from undiag- 
nosed sleep disorders, in 
turn putting them at risk 
of serious accidents on the 
road. 

Even as drivers work 
longer hours, the rise of 
independent contracting 
from deregulation has di- 
minished pay and reduced 
employee Social Security 
benefits. Economist Michael 
Belzer has nicknamed trucks 
“sweatshops on wheels.” 
The industry predictably 
has trouble attracting young 
Americans to the job and is 
approaching a near 100 per- 
cent turnover each year. 

On the other hand, the 
demand for freight is ris- 
ing due from the rise of 
e-commerce and a recov- 
ering U.S. economy. In late 
December of last year, only 
one truck was available 
per 12 loads that required 
freight, forcing retailers 
to pay steep rates to keep 
goods moving. According 


9 trucks may 
| be good for the industry 


to the American Truck- 
ing Associations, around 
900,000 new truckers will 
be needed over the next de- 
cade. In other words, there 
is a labor shortage. 

Uber claims it could re- 
invent the industry and 
even create more jobs with 
an ambitious plan to auto- 
mate trucking. It does not 
intend to turn the entire 
process over to self-driving 
cars. Rather, it hopes to set 
up a network of transfer 
hubs across the country. 

Self-driving trucks will 
traverse long and monoto- 
nous highways between 
these hubs. At the hubs, hu- 
mans will take over for the 
shorter and more difficult 
drives through urban areas. 

Last month Uber an- 
nounced that its self-driving 
trucks had already hit Ari- 
zona highways, albeit still 
with truckers on board as 
a precaution. The shorter 
drives that this type of 
trucking entails could make 
the industry more attractive. 

Moreover, given that 
labor costs are around 75 
percent of the cost of trans- 
portation by truck, reduced 
costs from automation 
could further increase de- 
mand for freight, creating 
still more short-haul jobs. 

However, to truly im- 
prove trucking jobs, Uber 
will have to find a way to 
prevent worker exploita- 
tion within the system of 
independent contracting 
that its automation model 
will inevitably reinforce. 

Under this system, driv- 
ers have little to no control 
over the loads they haul 
and the companies they 
work for. 

Furthermore, the 
deunionization of the in- 
dustry has meant that truck- 
ers don’t have collective po- 
litical bargaining power of 
their own to advocate for 
better laws. It remains to be 
seen whether and how Uber 
will push for changes to the 
way drivers are paid. 

At any rate, truckers 
are unlikely to face abrupt 
displacement by autono- 
mous vehicles anytime 
soon. What happens in the 
long run, when self-driving 
technology is better able to 
perform complex naviga- 
tion, is the question we will 
have to ask next. 

Taxi and rideshare driv- 
ers, many of whom are 
from economically vulner- 
able immigrant groups, 
may have to face this ques- 
tion even sooner. But one 
thing is clear: The effects 
of automation aren’t just 
about technology. They 
involve how technology 
interacts in each specific 
context with the law, de- 
mographics and politics. 


v4 PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Self-driving vehicles could replace more than 300,000 jobs each year. 
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Top Western Conference Baseball’s bats come alive during 2-1 week 


NBA PLAYOFFS, From B12 
forward Giannis Antetok- 
ounmpo once again im- 
proving the best season of 
his young career. The sup- 
porting cast behind him 
was led by forward Khris 
Middleton, who averaged 
a career best in points per 
game. He was crucial to the 
Bucks’ strong finish in the 
regular season. In the last 
month, they 
had the third 


LT 


look to Davis to carry them 
past the Blazers. 
This postseason serves 


as the proving grounds for | 


the Oklahoma City Thun- 
der, as their new acquisi- 
tions of forwards Carmelo 
Anthony and Paul George 


haven't gelled as well as | & 


they would have wanted 
to during the regular sea- 
son, leading to rampant 

inconsis- 


best offensive 
rating in the 
League. 
Possibly 
the most ex- 


citing team 


This postseason 
serves as 
the proving 


grounds for the 


tency. If the 
Thunder fal- 
ters, it could 


for the trio 
that includes 
triple-dou- 


in the Eastern ble machine 
Conference is Oklahoma City Russell 
the Philadel- : i Westbrook. 

phia 76ers. Thunder. The Utah 
After years Jazz will 


of “Trust- 

ing the Process,” the 76ers 
now have an electric team 
that stormed into the post- 
season winning 16 games 
in a row. While star center 
Joel Embiid is out with an 
orbital fracture, potential 
Rookie of the Year Ben Sim- 
mons, who has nearly aver- 
aged a triple-double during 
the win streak, and the rest 
of the young core should be 
an exciting team to watch 
in this first round. 

It will be interesting to 
see how the youth-filled 
roster takes on the veteran 
leadership and coaching of 
the Miami Heat, who led 
the NBA with nine double- 
digit scorers. 

The Western Confer- 
ence is spearheaded by 
the Houston Rockets, who 
have taken the League by 
storm with the most ef- 
ficient offense, a 
defense and the presump- 
tive MVP James Harden. In 


have established them- 
selves as the premier team 
in the West. 

The Minnesota Timber- 
wolves will look to con- 
test the best team in the 
League. This will be hard 
to do without guard Jim- 
my Butler at full strength, 
as they almost missed the 
playoffs with him. 

The Golden State War- 
riors enter the playoffs 
without their most impor- 
tant player, guard Steph 
Curry, available for at least 
the first round of the post- 
season. 

They will have to lean 
on the strength of their 
three other All-Stars, but 
they shouldn’t have much 
of a problem against the 
underperforming San An- 
tonio Spurs. The Spurs 
have been without for- 
mer Finals MVP forward 
Kawhi Leonard for all but 
nine games this season 
and barely made the play- 
offs because of it. 

For the Portland Trail- 
blazers, they are no longer 
only carried by the super- 
star guard combo of Damian 
Lillard and C. J. McCollum. 
They have been provided 
with consistent depth in the 
form of center Jusuf Nurki¢ 
and forward Al-Farouq 
Aminu, who have led the 
Blazers to the eighth most ef- 
ficient defense. : 

They'll have their hands 
full trying to stop Pelicans 
forward Anthony Davis, 
who has played out of his 


mind since center DeMar- 


cus Cousins went down 
with a torn Achilles ten- 
don. New Orleans will 
ar ee t a 


top-10 | 


‘M. and W. Tennis stay undefeated in Conference with Haverford wins 


combination with All-NBA | 
point guard @hrisseauly | 
Harden and the Rockets | 


spell disaster | 
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The baseball team sits tied atop the Centennial Conference at 7-2. 


By DANIEL LANDY 
Senior Stall Writer 


The Hopkins baseball 
team wrapped up another 
improving 


strong week, 


| their Conference record to 


| 9-2 through 11 games. The 


serve aS a | 


worthy opponent to the 


Thunder, as rookie guard | 


Donovan Mitchell 
sents the new form of the 


offensively 


score at will, working in 


concerto with pass-first | 


mastermind point guard 
Ricky Rubio. They have 
the potential to go deep 
into the playoffs, as much 
as any other top team in 
the West. 

With all the exciting sto- 
rylines heading into these 
NBA Playoffs, this year’s 
postseason is shaping up 
to be one of the best in re- 
cent memory. NBA fans are 
sure to be captivated every 
single night during the best 
time of the year. 


dangerous. | 
Mitchell has been able to | 


repre- | 


Blue Jays — who entered the 
week riding an eight-game 
winning streak — played 
three games, including a 
road doubleheader against 
the Haverford College Fords 
on Saturday and a home 
game against the Franklin 


| & Marshall College Diplo- 
Jazz: younger, quicker and | 


mats on Tuesday. 

The first matchup with 
the Fords could not have 
gone better for the Blue Jays. 

Hopkins routed Haver- 
ford 8-1 behind another stel- 
lar pitching performance by 
senior Alex Ross. Ross — 
who is yet to allow a run in 
Conference play — pitched 
seven shutout innings and 
struck out eight’ batters 
during his outing. Ross 
discussed his performance 
against the Fords and his 
approach to this key Con- 
ference game. 

“Haverford has been our 
Conference rival since I got 
here as a freshman, so ev- 


ery year, our games against 
them have been heated un- 
til the last pitch. It’s hard to 
keep that adrenaline down 
in the first few innings, and 
I think that showed for me 
a little in the first two in- 
nings with my command 
on the mound,” Ross said. 
“After that, I got settled in 
and trusted my stuff, which 
I think allowed for me to 
focus more on location and 
executing my pitches in 
crucial counts.” 

At the plate, senior cen- 
terfielder Chris DeGiacomo 
and junior outfielder Tim 
Kutcher were standout per- 
formers in the Blue Jays’ 
strong offensive showing. 
DeGiacomo went 3-5 and 
blasted a two-run home run 
during the Jays’ four-run 
fourth inning, while Kutcher 
finished 2-4, with a double, 
three runs and two RBIs. 

Following their convinc- 
ing win in the first game of 
the doubleheader, Hopkins 
was not able to replicate its 
success in the second game, 
suffering a 13-8 loss to the 
Fords. Despite the loss, the 
Blue Jay hitters looked im- 
pressive at the plate, pro- 
ducing as many runs as 


they did in their victory 
earlier in the day. Sopho- 
more second baseman Mike 
Eberle’s two-run home run 
in the fourth inning was an 
offensive highlight. 

After the loss to Haver- 
ford ended the Blue Jays’ 
nine-game winning streak, 
the team quickly rebounded, 
edging Franklin & Marshall 
6-5 on Tuesday. The Blue Jays 
trailed 3-1 in the eighth be- 
fore they erupted for a five- 
run inning that swung the 
game in their favor. 

Freshman first baseman 
Austin Sacks — who fin- 
ished the game 3-4 — de- 
livered a clutch two-RBIl 
double and scored the deci- 
sive run in the eighth. The 
Diplomats were able to get 
two runs across the plate 
in the top of the ninth but 
could not completely erase 
their deficit. 

On the mound, junior 
starter Sean McCracken 
pitched nearly seven stellar 
innings, surrendering only 
one run. Junior pitcher Jack 
Bunting delivered an im- 
pressive performance out 
of the bullpen. Bunting was 
brought in with no outs in 
the ninth inning and the ty- 
ing run on second base. He 
proceeded to retire all three 
hitters he faced to lock up a 
crucial Conference victory 
for the Blue Jays. 

Ross offered his own 
evaluation of the team and 
explained several key fac- 
tors that have led to the 
team’s continued success. 

“Our team has really hit 
its stride lately. Our offen- 
sive output has skyrock- 
eted, and we’re constantly 
getting guys on base and 
putting pressure on the 


opposing teams’ starters,” 
Ross. said. “Defensively, 
we've put it together, re- 
ducing the frequency of er- 
rors all across the field.” 

Hopkins is firing on all 
cylinders right now and 
should have immense con- 
fidence heading into the 
stretch run of the regular 
season. The Blue Jays have 
a jam-packed schedule this 
upcoming week. On Friday, 
they will play the second 
game of their home-and- 
home series with Franklin 
& Marshall in Lancaster, Pa. 
They will then play a dou- 
bleheader at home against 
the Ursinus College Bears 
on Saturday, followed by a 
road matchup against the 
Salisbury University Sea 
Gulls on Sunday. Finally 
they will take on the Wash- 
ington College Shoremen at 
home on Tuesday. 

With less than two weeks 
left in the regular season, 
these upcoming games 
are significant, as Hopkins 
looks to solidify its spot atop 
the Centennial Conference 
standings. If the Blue Jays 
keep rolling, they will be in 
position to lock up the ex- 
tremely valuable home-field 
advantage for the Confer- 
ence Tournament. 

“We're a really difficult 
team to beat at home, so 
earning that home-field 
advantage for the Confer- 
ence Tournament is our 
goal for the rest of the 
season,” Ross said. “If we 
can lock that down, then 
I’m very confident we can 
make a clean sweep of the 
Conference once the Tour- 
nament comes around and 
get that automatic bid to — 


regionals.” dun! 


bi al hk a ae 


By DAVID GLASS 
Staff Writer 
This past weekend, 


| Hopkins men’s and wom- 


en’s tennis continued their 
domination of the Cen- 
tennial Conference, both 
winning their matches 
against the Haverford 
College Fords to remain 
undefeated in Conference 
play. The 20th-ranked 
women’s team continued 
their action on the court 
into Sunday, taking on the 
18th-ranked University of 
Mary Washington Eagles. 

The men’s match against 
Haverford was a _nail-bit- 
er, with leads going back 
and forth throughout the 
day. Sophomore Vik Va- 
san spoke about the team’s 
mindset heading into each 
Conference match. 

“We must always be 
ready and respect our op- 
ponents and what they 
bring,” Vasan said. “The 
great thing about our 
team is that we keep each 
other going on and off the 
court.” 

Haverford struck first, 
taking the first singles 
match of the day. Hopkins 
answered quickly with 
consecutive wins by senior 
Justin Kang (6-3, 6-1) and 
freshman Eric Yoo (via dis- 
qualification), putting the 
Blue Jays up 2-1. 

After Haverford tied 


it up at two apiece, Hop- 
kins answered yet again, 
as their sophomores took 
over. Austin Gu and Aaron 
Carey won their singles 
matches to give Hopkins a 
4-2 lead over the Fords. — 

Haverford sophomore 
David Kong and junior 
a. ¢ 


_ 4 — 


Josh Moskovitz brought the 
Fords within one, defeat- 
ing Carey and sophomore 
Joe Cartledge 9-8 (6) at first 
doubles. 

Leading 4-3, Hopkins 
sent Vasan and _ fresh- 
man Alex Matisse out for 
the next match. The duo 
clinched the win for the 
Blue Jays, taking the match 
9-7. 

The Fords won the final 
match of the day to give 
the Blue Jays a close 5-4 
victory. 

Vasan explained how he 
managed to secure the win 
for Hopkins. 

"It felt amazing to 
clinch that match, as it 
was a much needed win 
for our season this year,” 
he said. “Personally, this 
season I would like to help 


- our team win the national 


championship and to come 
out a much more devel- 
oped doubles player.” 

The win over Haverford 
gives Hopkins its 21st con- 
secutive Conference vic- 
tory and its 100th victory 
in its last 101 Centennial 
matches. 

Meanwhile, for the 
women, the victory over 
Haverford was a breeze. 

Junior Kimberly Zou 
talked about how the team’s 
development throughout 
the season has led to their 
success. 

“Our team had a lot of 
matches in the beginning 
of the season before Con- 
ference play to learn how 
to play together and work 
as a team, especially since 
about half the team is 
new this year,” Zou said. 
“Now that we're playing 
Conference matches, the 


team dynamic has really 
evolved, and it has defi- 
nitely shown in our re- 
sults.” 

The Blue Jays dominat- 
ed singles play, winning 
five out of six matches. The 
first win came from junior 
Katie Gauch, who only 
dropped one set in her vic- 
tory. 

Hopkins then followed 
with wins from freshman 
Anjali Kashyap and junior 
Chrissy Simon, both by a 
score of 6-1, 6-2. Zou then 
defeated Haverford senior 
Greta Koch 6-2, 6-2. 

To clinch the win for the 
Blue Jays, freshman Dh- 
anya Asokumar won her 
match 6-3, 6-2. 

Hopkins, however, did 
not stop there. The Jays 
swept doubles play with 
wins from Kashyap and 
sophomore Sophia Strick- 
land (8-2), Zou and Asoku- 
mar (8-4), and Gauch and 
freshman Margo Gerke (8- 
1). 

This marks the 23rd 
consecutive win for the 
Jays in their all-time series 
against the Fords, as well 
as the Jays’ 116th straight 
regular season Conference 
win. 

Following the match, 
Zou has 66 career wins, 33 
in singles and 33 in dou- 
bles, and is tied for 23rd 
place in school history for 
combined wins. 

On Sunday, however, 
the Blue Jays faced some 
stiff competition in the 
No. 18 Mary Washington 
Eagles. 

The Blue Jays fell be- 
hind early, as the Eagles 
swept doubles play 3-0. 
Mary Washington  fea- 


tures the region’s second- 
ranked doubles team in 


seniors Ashley Barrow 
and Kait Brogan, who 
defeated Kashyap and 


Strickland 8-3. 

The first victory of the 
day for Hopkins came from 
Strickland, who defeated 
Eagles sophomore Rachel 
Summers 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. An- 
other point for the Blue Jays 
came from Zou, who won 
easily, 6-1, 6-3. 

The Jays’ final win came 
from Simon, who won her 
match 6-3, 6-4. 

Mary Washington took 
the match 6-3, their second 
victory over Hopkins in 
their last three meetings. 

Zou explained how the 
score did not necessarily 
illustrate the competitive- 
ness of the match. 

“Mary Washington is 
exceptionally strong in 
doubles, and we started 
the match down 0-3 after 
doubles,” she said. “We 
won three singles match- 
es, and two other singles 
matches were extremely 


L 
“ie 


pact 
‘eset 8 


tight, so the match really 
could have gone either 
way. I’m really proud of 
how the team came togeth- 
er to fight through to the 
very end.” 

* Zou, whose singles win 
moved her into a tie for 
20th place in school history 
for combined wins, also 
talked about how her game 
has developed since enter- 
ing Hopkins. 

“Since tennis is a very 
mental sport, I think the 
biggest improvement in 
my game has been be- 
coming a more mentally 
strong and stable player 
— focusing point by point 
rather than on the overall 
score,” she said. “Playing 
for a college team has re- 
ally motivated me to play 
better since I am winning 
not just for myself but for 
the greater team.” 

Both the men and women 
will be back in action at noon 
on Saturday, April 21 as they 
host the Ursinus Bears and 
look to stay undefeated in 
Conference play. 
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Penguins look to make 
history with three-peat 


Brandon Wolfe 
Sportpinion 


ith the 

weather 

getting 

warmer 

and sum- 
mer approaching, the ice 
has gotten red hot with the 
onset of the National Hock- 
ey League playoffs. With 
plenty of competition in the 
field vying for the coveted 
Stanley Cup, it truly is any- 
one’s guess as to who will 
get to carve their names in 
perhaps the most storied 
trophy in sports. 

Coming off back-to-back 
Stanley Cup victories, the 
Pittsburgh Penguins will 
be looking to become the 
first team since the New 
York Islanders in 1982 to 
win three in a row. 

It’s going to be tough. 
The Penguins goaltending 
depth took a huge hit when 
veteran Marc-André Fleury, 
who had previously spent 
his entire career in the Steel 
City, was left vulnerable to 
this year’s NHL expansion 
draft and became a Las Ve- 
gas Golden Knight. 

~ The Penguins are left to 
rely on Matt Murray, who 
won two Stanley Cups even 
rookie 


before his 
status. Murray will need 
to continue his solid play 
and remain healthy to give 
the Penguins an edge over 
some of the more offensive- 
ly dangerous teams in the 
Eastern Conference. 

One must also remem- 
ber that Pittsburgh has 
played an extra 51 games 
from two years of playoff 
runs, more than half of an 
extra season, so the fatigue 
factor may play a critical 
role in their quest for their 
third straight cup. 

Eyeing the Penguins 
from nearby on the bracket 
are the Washington Capi- 
tals, who will be hoping 
to squash the Penguins’ 
hopes for a three-peat and 
finally beat Pittsburgh in 
the Eastern Conference Fi- 
nals — after losing in the 
previous two iterations of 
the playoffs in the divi- 
sional round. They have 
not made it to the finals 
since 1998, the third-lon- 
gest active drought, and as 
a Penguins fan, I hope that 
drought continues. 

Also coming out of the 
East are the Tampa Bay 
Lightning, who many ana- 
lysts foresee knocking off 
Pittsburgh and advancing 
to the Stanley Cup Finals. 

_ The Lightning finished 
first in the Eastern Confer- 
ence with 113 points, and it’s 
easy to see why they were so 
dangerous all year. They av- 
eraged 3.5 goals per game, 
which led the NHL, and 
allowed only 2.9 goals per 
game, good for 13th in the 
League. Right wing Nikita 
Kucherov finished third in 
the League with 100 points, 
and center Steven Stamkos, 


losing 


_ despite missing four of the 


last seven games with a 
lower body injury, finished 
with 86 points and a career- 
best 57 assists. However, his 
play is critical to the team’s 


offensive success, and if 


* 


his lower body injury lin- 
gers, Tampa Bay may find it 
tough to make a deep runin 
the playoffs. Still, the goal- 
tending of Andrei Vasilevs- 
kiy could make up for it. 

Expect the Boston Bru- 
ins to also make a deep 
push. They finished just 
behind the Lightning for 
the top spot in the East and 
have one of the best penal- 
ty kill/power play combi- 
nations along with Tuukka 
Rask in the net. 


Like the NBA, the 
NHL's Western Confer- 
ence is loaded with in- 
credibly talented teams, 


including the Presidents’ 
Cup-winning Nashville 
Predators, the Winnipeg 
Jets and, perhaps the big- 
gest surprise of the NHL 
season, the debuting Ve- 
gas Golden Knights. The 
Knights absolutely shat- 
tered all expectations 
and_ statistically became 
the best expansion team 
in League history with 
109 points and are also 
the first NHL franchise 
to clinch a playoff berth 
in their inaugural season 
since the Hartford Whal- 
ers and Edmonton Oilers 
did so in 1979-80. Despite 
being in a city known for 
its glamor and incredible 
shows, the Knights be- 
came one of the hottest at- 
tractions in Sin City. 

Though the Knights 
clearly gelled in the reg- 
ular season, it will be 
tough to make it out of the 
crowded Western Confer- 
ence against other teams 
who have a lot more ex- 
perience, including Nash- 
ville, who will be looking 
to claim their first Stanley 
Cup after losing last year 
to Pittsburgh. 

Like the Lightning, the 
Nashville Predators are 
many analysts’ favorites 
to go the distance. Pekka 
Rinne has been a virtual 
brick wall in net with a 
goals-against-average of 
2.31 and 42 wins in the reg- 
ular season. 

In front of Rinne is one of 
the deepest defensive corps 
in the NHL, and while none 
of their players have more 
than 64 points, 11 players 
on their roster contributed 
more than 30 points, which 
is more indicative of the 
amount of depth that they 
have, rather than the lack of 
playmakers. 

After not making the 
playoffs last season, the 
Winnipeg Jets are the sec- 
ond leading team in scor- 
ing and the fifth leading 
defensive team going into 
the playoffs. 

The Jets’ right winger 
Blake Wheeler tied for first 
in the League with 68 as- 
sists, and winger Patrik 
Laine finished second in 
goals with 44, making for 
a dangerous combination 
— not to mention Connor 
Hellebuyck’s 44 wins in 
goal. It will be tough for 
anybody to take a seven- 
game series against the 
Jets, and with the line 
depth that they have with 
centers Bryan Little, Mark 
Scheifele and Paul Stastny, 
there are few weaknesses 
available to exploit. 

Expect plenty of high oc- 
tane, exciting hockey com- 
ing this spring. If you don’t 
have a favorite team, watch 
some games for the fun of 
it, and enjoy the most excit- 
ing thing on ice since I fell 
down the Charles Market 


staircase in December. 
f A 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


On Thursday, April 12 
the men’s and women’s 
decathlon and heptathlon 
athletes entered their first 
day of competition at the 
Mount Multis in Emmits- 
burg, Md. Throughout the 
two-day event, the Hop- 
kins women excelled. Ju- 
nior Maya Hammonds and 
senior Jenn Su fought for 
the top spot. 

Hammonds won _ the 
100-meter hurdles, high 
jump and 200-meter dash, 
setting a new personal 
best in the 200-meter with 
a time of 25.66 seconds. 
Then, to open day two 
of the heptathlon, Ham- 
monds set a new school 
record in the long jump 
with a first-place mark of 
5.52 meters. She also took 
fourth in the shot put, jav- 
elin and 800-meter run. 

But despite Hammonds 
snatching two school re- 
cords in just two days, it 
was Su who took first in the 
heptathlon because of her 
consistently high-scoring 
performances in each of the 
seven events throughout 
the two-day competition. 

For her impressive first- 
place finish in the heptath- 
lon, Su has been named this 
week’s Athlete of the Week. 

Previously, during the 
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Senior heptathlon athlete Jenn Su. 


ATRL ELEAOFSLA EWEEK: 


JENN SU — TRACK AND FIELD 


2018 indoor Su 
received the Centennial 
Scholar-Athlete of the Year 
award, was named First 
Team All-Centennial and 
was named Mideast AIl- 
Region for the pentath- 
lon and qualified for the 
NCAA Championship in 
the pentathlon. 

Su sat down with The 
News-Letter to speak more 
about competing in her first 
heptathlon of this outdoor 
season and her mentality 
moving, for- 


season, 


don’t think any of us ever 
do. We see it as competing 
against the events them- 
selves and against our 
doubts, injuries and fears. 
We compete with each oth- 
er, not against each other. 
That’s the best part about 
the culture of our training 
group. We each have our 
own individual goals, and 
we do everything we can 
to support each other along 
the way. Because of this 
mentality, we all walked 

out of this 


ward, meet with 
our own ac- 
i. mere VITAL complish- 
News-Let- STATISTICS ments (An- 
ter: | What nie and Cat 
was your} Name: Jenn Su finished 
plan enter- |] Year: Senior their first 
ing your || Event: Heptathlon heptathlon, 
first  hep- || Major: Neuroscience and Maya 
tathlon of |] Hometown: Livingston, N.J. |] broke two 
the season? —_}] High School: Livingston school _re- 
Jenn Su: cords). 
I was re- My goal 


ally excited going into this 
heptathlon. My plan was 
to trust my training and 
take it one event at a time. 
In a multi, it’s really easy 
to lose focus when you get 
tired or when an event goes 
poorly. When that happens, 
it is important to remember 
your goals and focus on the 
bigger picture. 

Before our indoor con- 
ference championships, 
one of my teammates said 
to me, “Today you won't 
be striving for greater, you 
will be striving for great- 
ness.” That’s something that 
I think about a lot, and it re- 
ally helped me stay focused 
and keep a positive mind- 
set throughout the meet. 


N-L: How did your men- 
tality change when com- 
peting against your own 
teammate for the top spot? 

JS: I never see track 
meets as competing against 


my teammates. Honestly, I 


for this meet was to have 
fun and finish every event 
without getting injured. I 
could not have done that 
without the help of my 
teammates (shout out to 
Maya for helping me wrap 
my quad between events). 


N-L: How does the start 
of your outdoor season 
compare to your perfor- 
mances this past indoor 
season? 

JS: Throughout my in- 
door season, I was battling 
injuries and trying to man- 
age them while training 
and competing at a high 
level. Due to these injuries, 
I was not able to compete 
in the first two meets of the 
outdoor season. With that 
being said, I am extremely 


happy (and somewhat sur- 


prised) with how well my 
first heptathlon went this 
season. I am hoping that 
the second half of this sea- 
son goes more smoothly 


and that I can get a lot more 
practice in before the Con- 
ference | Championships. 
There is definitely a lot of 
room for improvement, and 
I am excited to see what I 
can do this season. 


N-L: How is your role 
on the team different now 
that you are a senior? What 
legacy do you want to leave 
behind? 

JS: I do my best to lead 
by example. I work hard, 
and I set my goals high in 
the hopes that it will en- 
courage the underclassmen 
to do the same. I think the 
senior class as a whole has 
been making more of an 
effort to reach out to the 
freshmen and provide the 
underclassmen mentor- 
ship. We hope to leave the 
legacy of a more unified 
team culture. 


N-L: As_ the season 
winds down, what are your 
personal goals and the 
team’s overall goals for the 
remainder of the year? 

JS: I was an All-Amer- 
ican in the heptathlon my 
sophomore year. After be- 
ing injured for most of my 
junior year, my personal 
goal is to get back on the 
podium at the national 
championships. This past 
indoor season, our team 
qualified a record num- 
ber of individual athletes 
for the NCAA Champion- 
ships. Our goal as a team is 
to continue that trend and 
have as many athletes qual- 
ify for nationals as possible. 
The team has been working 
really hard this year, and I 
think we have a good shot 
at placing as a team at the 
national championships. — 


Catch Su and the rest of 
the Blue Jays compete in the 
Larry Ellis Invitational on 
Friday, April 20. 


M. Lacrosse unable to come back against Penn State 


By HALEY CROSSON 


For The News-Letter 


The No. 7 Blue Jays fell 
to the No. 11 Penn State 
Nittany Lions 14-12 on a 
sunny Saturday afternoon 
in State College, Pa. The 
Nittany Lions snapped 
the Blue Jays’ seven-game 
win streak in front of a 
home crowd of over 2,000 
at Panzer Stadium. 

Junior Nick Spillane of 
Penn State proved to be too 
much for the Blue Jays, as 
he finished the game with 
two goals and a game-high 
five assists. The Nittany 
Lions had eight different 
players score in their 14-12 
win over the Blue Jays on 
Saturday. 

Sophomore attacker 
Cole Williams opened the 
scoring for the Blue Jays 
just over a minute into 
the game. For the Jays, 
who have previously been 
plagued by slow starts, 
the strong start was key. 
Senior midfielder Joel Tin- 
ney also contributed to the 
Jays’ scoring, trading goals 
with Penn State before the 
Nittany Lions went on a 
four-goal run. After this 
run, Penn State never relin- 
quished the lead. 

Tinney finished the game 
with two goals and three 
assists. Tallying the points 
in Saturday’s game, Tin- 
ney reached the 100-point 
mark in his career thus far. 
He also has a 17-game point 
streak, which is now the 
longest on the team. Senior 


d 


attacker Shack Stanwick 
had to leave the game due 
to an injury before he could 
register a point, snapping 
his streak of 58 consecutive 
games with a point. 

Tinney discussed the 
significance of the team’s 
Big Ten games going for- 
ward. 

“It is definitely exciting, 
but I came into this game 
for only one thing, and 
that was a win. These next 
games mean even more 
now,” he said. 

The Blue Jays came out 
of halftime looking at a 
five-goal deficit, by a score 
of 10-5. It was the fourth 
straight game where the 
Blue Jays were either trail- 
ing or tied heading into the 
second half. They hoped 
to once again bounce back 
with a strong second half to 
try and secure their eighth 
straight victory. 

The Jays came out firing 
to chip away at the lead. 
Senior midfielder Patrick 
Fraser added two goals in 
the third and finished the 
game with three goals in 
total. Williams also added 
another goal in the third 
quarter. 

“People need to step up 
now, especially the upper- 
classmen who have expe- 
rience down stretches like 
these.” Fraser said. 

With over three minutes 
left in the third quarter, the 
Jays brought down the lead 


to 11-8. After only allowing - 


one goal in the third quar- 
ter so far, the Blue Jays let 


up two goals with six sec- 
onds left in the quarter that 
brought the lead back to 
five goals. 

Hopkins brought the 
lead within three, as the 
score read 13-10 early in 
the fourth quarter. The Jays 
cut down the deficit, bring- 
ing the score to 14-12 with 
about five minutes left in 
the game, but that was the 
closest Hopkins got to over- 
coming the Nittany Lions. 

Senior goalkeeper 
Brock Turnbaugh came 
out with another solid ef- 
fort on Saturday by lead- 
ing his defense with 12 
saves. Senior face-off spe- 
cialist Hunter Moreland 
also had an impressive 
showing, winning 11 out 
of the 29 face-offs that 
were taken. 

Hopkins finished the 
game with 10 turnovers 


and four face-off viola- 
tions. Hopkins was also 
given one extra-man op- 
portunity the whole game, 
which they failed to con- 
vert on. The Blue Jays have 
posted a 35 percent average 
over the last 12 games on 
extra-man opportunities. 
Look for the Blue Jays to 
clean these numbers up in 
practice this week before 
they face the University of 
Michigan in another Big 
Ten battle this weekend. 

The Blue Jays are now 
8-3 overall and 2-1 in the 
Big Ten. These next games 
are very important for Big 
Ten seedings and a bid into 
the NCAA Tournament. 

The Blue Jays will re- 
turn to action this Satur- 
day, April 21 when they 
travel to Ann Arbor, Mich. 
to face the Michigan Wol- 
verines at noon. 
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The Jays’ seven-game win streak came to an end against Penn State. 
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With two hits in the game, senior 
catcher Alex Darwiche got his 
100th career hit on Saturday 
in the first game of baseball's 
doubleheader against Haverford 
College, which they won 8-1. 


Friday: 
W. Lacrosse vs. Ohio State: 5 p.m. 


Saturday: 
M. & W. Tennis vs. nate 12 p.m. 
M. Lacrosse @ Michigan: oer Mm. 


SPORTS 


Baseball vs. Ursinus: 1:30 p.m: 


NDA playoffs promise 
lo be full of excitement 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


he greatest time 
in the sports 
universe has fi- 
nally returned: 


the NBA play- 
offs. No longer do we 
have to suffer through 


the awful NFL offseason 
fodder about the broken 
NFL draft and its skewed 
morals that permeate the 
sports world. No more do 
we have to pretend that 
we care about the NHL 
playoffs. The pinnacle of 
the sports world is back. 

The NBA regular sea- 
son provided us_ with 
memorable moments all 
year long that broke the 
internet and captured our 
attention, such as Cleve- 
land Cavaliers forward 
LeBron James continuing 
to be unequivocally the 
best player in the game, 
even in his 15th season; 
Houston Rockets guard 
James Harden sending 
a Los Angeles Clippers 
player to his metaphori- 
cal basketball grave with 
a lethal step-back jumper; 
and top overall pick guard 
Markelle Fultz injuring 
his shoulder, forgetting 
how to shoot the ball and 
missing nearly the entire 
season. 

But like I said, the 
most exciting couple of 
months have returned, 
with the NBA postseason 
taking the best talent in 
the League and putting it 
right in the middle of the 
media spotlight. This post- 
season is shaping up to be 
the most exciting in recent 
years, as the distribution 
of talent throughout the 
League creates a level of 
parity that produces in- 
triguing matchups. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, every storyline is 
based around the entire 
Conference’s chances to 
dethrone the King, LeB- 
ron James. As previously 
mentioned, LeBron is in 
his 15th season and is per- 
forming at a level previ- 
ously unseen from a player 
at his age or tenure in the 
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League. He logged the 
highest number of minutes 
of any player in the NBA 


and ranked within the 
top three in both scoring 
per game and assists per 


game. He has had an MVP- 
caliber season, surpassing 
anyone’s expectations for 
how anyone should per- 
form at his age. 

However, his team may 
be one of the weakest that 
he has been on since the 

2007 Cleveland Cavaliers 
team that was made up 
of LeBron and a bunch of 
mailmen and air condi- 
tioning repairmen. The 
team experienced an up- 
heaval in the middle of the 
season and is still trying 
to figure out its identity 
amid its youth. 

It is apparent that James 
will once again have to 
carry his team through 
the playoffs and shoulder 
the load if they have any 
chance of making it to the 
Finals once again. 

This weak Cavs squad, 
which finished fourth in 
their Conference, the low- 
est LeBron has finished 
since his first stint with 
the Cavaliers, has opened 
the door for other top 
teams to attempt to de- 


throne LeBron and make | 


it to the Finals. 

The Toronto Raptors, 
the number one seed in 
the Conference, will be 
looking to establish them- 
selves as a_ legitimate 
power. Their high-pow- 
ered backcourt of guards | 
Kyle Lowry and DeMar 
DeRozan has displayed 
brilliance in the regular 
season but has been prone 
to going ghost in the play- 
offs. They should be able 
to dismantle the Washing- 
ton Wizards, who limped 
into the playoffs losing 14 
of their last 21 regular sea- 
son games. 

The Boston Celtics have 
survived much of the sea- 
son without their two big- 
gest stars, forward Gordon 
Hayward and guard Kyrie 
Irving. They leaned on the 
talented youth presence 
of forwards Jayson Tatum 
and Jaylen Brown, as well 
as guard Terry Rozier. 
They created an offense 
built on three-point shoot- 
ing that has been able to 
flourish without having 
big name stars. 

It will be interesting to 
see how they will combat 
the Milwaukee Bucks with 

See NBA PLAYOFFS, pace B10 


KEITH ALLISON/CC BY-SA 2.0 
; Gams Antetokounmpo looks to lead his Bucks to some upsets this year. 
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M. Lacrosse’s win streak ends at seven games 


The men’s lacrosse team travelled up to Penn State on Saturday for their third Big Ten game of the } year, 4 
this one against the No. 11 Nittany Lions. Hopkins entered the game with a seven-game win streak, which | 
included five wins in come-from-behind fashion. On Saturday, the Blue Jays found themselves in another — 
hole, trailing by five at the start of the fourth ane, but they could not sae the comeback and lost 
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Baseball at 
against Haverlord 


The baseball team took 
on Centennial Conference 
rival Haverford College for 
a doubleheader Saturday. 
While the Jays won the first 
game 8-1, they could not se- 
cure the sweep, falling 13-8 
in game two. PacE B10 


“Athlete of the Week: 
Jenn Su 


Senior Jenn Su won the 
heptathlon at the Mount 
Multis which took place 
from April 12 to 13. Su won 
both the shot put and the 
800-meter race and finished 
in the top five in all seven 
events. Pace B11 


~ Pittsburgh iat 
path to a three-peat 


The Pittsburgh Penguins 
have won the last two Stan- 
ley Cups and have begun 
their quest for a third. There 


will be roadblocks along ~ 


the way, with many teams 
aiming to take their sport at 
the top. Pace B11 
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W. Lacrosse Jalls lo top-ranked Stony brook 


By SIMONE BLISS 
For The News-Letter 


Coming off a solid con- 
ference win against the 
University of Michigan on 
April 8, the women’s la- 
crosse team faced a tough 
opponent in’ the unde- 
feated, No. 1 ranked Stony 
Brook Seawolves last Fri- 
day night. The Jays lost 15-7 
and are now 8-6 overall and 
1-3 in conference play. 

Despite the tough loss, 
senior midfielder Shannon 
Fitzgerald highlighted the 
work the team put in dur- 
ing the match. 

“Our team did a really 
good job of never slow- 
ing our play. We consis- 
tently played with heart 
and hustle even though 
we were down the entire 
game,” Fitzgerald said. “I 
was really proud of my 
team for the effort we put 
out this game and the op- 
portunities we created on 
offense, as well as playing 
incredible team defense.” 

Stony Brook senior Ky- 
lie Ohlmiller scored the 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Freshman Shelby Harrison broke the record for draws won by a freshman. 


first two goals of the game 
in less than six minutes, 
but sophomore midfield- 
er Mackenzie Heldberg 
stopped the Seawolves’ 
run with a Hopkins goal 
off of a free-position shot 
at 19:03 to put the Jays on 
the scoreboard. 

The Seawolves went on 
to score four more goals be- 
fore the Blue Jays answered 
back with a goal from se- 
nior attacker CeCe Finney 
with 6:30 left on the clock 
in the first half. 

Stony Brook was the 
last to score before the end 
of the half with a goal by 
sophomore Taryn Ohlmill- 
er to bring the Seawolves 
to a 7-2 lead going into the 
locker room, but the Blue 
Jays did not let the deficit 
get them down. 

_ Hopkins came back in 
the second half with a grit- 
ty fight, getting even more 
goals on the board in the 
second half. 

Finney opened the scor- 
ing in the second with a 
quick goal just two and a 
half minutes in with an as- 
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sist from Fitzgerald. 

Stony Brook scored 
twice in a row before 
Hopkins swooped in with 
back-to-back goals of their 
own — one solo from 
Fitzgerald and one from 
junior attacker Miranda 
Ibello, assisted by  Held- 
berg. 

Kylie Ohlmiller  re- 
sponded with two straight 
goals for Stony Brook, but 
the Jays refused to let the 
Seawolves go on a streak. 
Fitzgerald put up a free- 
position goal, and less 
than two minutes later, 
freshman attacker Aurora 
Cordingley put another 
one on the board for the 
Jays, again with the assist 
from Heldberg, bringing 
the score to 7-12. 

This, however, would be 
the last goal for the Jays, as 
the Seawolves scored three 
more goals by the end of 
the half, bringing the final 
score to 7-15. 

Sophomore midfielder 
Caroline Hoeg reflected on 
the Jays’ performance at 
crucial moments. 

“While our team did a 
lot of great things against 
Stony Brook, we tended to 
struggle with taking care 
of the ball at critical mo- 
ments,” she said. “When 
you turn the ball over 
against a team like Stony 
Brook, they tend to convert 
that into a goal. We need- 
ed to be a little crisper in 
our fundamentals. That is 
what we are working on 
this week as we prepare 
for Ohio State.” 

- Although the final score 


was not what the Blue Jays 
were hoping for, the game 
did have some positive out- 
comes. 

“This game really 
showed how strong we 
are as a cohesive group, 
since we never negatively 
got down on each other,” 
Fitzgerald said. 

The women’s lacrosse 
team started the season 
with strong goals, and a 
few tough losses so far 
this season have not been 
enough to discourage their 
desire to achieve them. 

“Our goals for the sea- 
son were obviously to wina 
national championship and 
win the Big Ten Champion- 
ship,” Fitzgerald said. “We 
have had some really hard 
losses this season (four one- 
goal losses to good teams) 
that for some teams would 
be really tough to bounce 
back from, but we really 
have not stopped working 
hard and pushing for a big 
win.” 

Hoeg also commented 
on the team’s forward-look- 
ing outlook. 

“Our goal/outlook 
moving forward is to take 
it one game at a time. We 
need to really start focus- 
ing and locking down for 
our next game against 
Ohio State. We only have 
three games left that are 
guaranteed to us, and we 
have to make the most of 
each one,” Hoeg said. 

This week, the Jays face 
off against the Ohio State 
Buckeyes in a conference 
match at Homewood Field 
on Friday, April 20 at 5 p.m. 


